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Happiness 


God Planned The Physical Aspects Too 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


Most young couples “marry be- 

cause we love each other.” 
Their wedding was preceded by a 
courtship in which friendship 
ripened into love which now seeks 
its fulfillment in the joys of the 
nuptial relation. They have tasted 
of romance. Love’s young dream 
has whispered into their ears the 
age-old happiness, and the joys of 
consummated love are then the 
motives which prompt young 
people to marry. They embody the 
legitimate satisfaction of the sex- 
ual hunger and the spiritual ele- 
ments which twine like tendrils of 
a vine around the nuptial relation- 
ship. 

These are the subjective ends of 
marriage. While secondary in the 
eyes of nature and of the race to 
the procreation of offspring, they 
are the primary considerations in 
the minds of the young couple. 
They are natural, legitimate, 
praiseworthy, and important ends 
of marriage. Indeed if they are 
not achieved in a large measure, 
the permanence of the union very 
often is endangered. 


There is a large physical ele- 
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ment in the marital relationship. 
The mating instinct, the hunger 
of sex, is of divine origin. When 
exercised in accordance’ with 
God’s plan in the holy institution 
of marriage, it acquires a high 
nobility. In bringing the reverent 
expression of affection to his 
spouse, man finds that his self- 
surrender floods his own being 
with the splendor and glory of a 
love multiplied manifold. It is the 
unique glory of love that in giving 
the donor loses nothing, but is 
himself enriched. In speaking the 
language of love, bride and groom 
find their voices delicately attuned 
to the ears of God. For love is 
God’s vernacular. 


It Is God’s Plan 


“When we think of the physical 
expression as part of the whole 
pattern,” observes Wingfield Hope, 
“let us remember that God has 
appointed that natural human act 
and that it is a part of His whole 
scheme for our married happiness. 
It gives honor and glory to Him- 
self; it gives husband and wife a 
share in His work of creation; it 
increases the mutual love of hus- 
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band and wife in its completing 
of their unity, and it should help 
to raise their hearts to God in 
thanksgiving for His goodness to 
them. 


“If this expression is thus made 
to His honor and glory and as an 
essential part of His whole plan, 
can we persuade ourselves that it 
is right experience in the natural 
life, and which is only spoiled by 
loss of contact with the designer 
of the natural life? And since that 
natural life is united with God’s 
supernatural purposes, is it right 
to imagine that it should be made 
drearily and without enjoyment of 
the pleasure which He has attach- 
ed to it? 

“That pleasure is perfectly safe 
if it is kept near to Him, accepted 
from Him and thanked for in our 
prayers to Him. . . .It is very sad 
when the wife is, on the contrary, 
imbued with false ideas of modesty 
and imagines that the pleasure re- 
sulting from the marriage act is 
one which will appeal to the hus- 
band but which a modest woman 
must always find repugnant.” 


Because it ministers to the sac- 
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rificial labors of child-bearing and 
child-rearing, the conjugal  rela- 
tion brings into play the psychical 
and spiritual elements which con- 
stitute the deepest and most satis- 
fying qualities in human love. 
Since the act is in conformity with 
the moral law and thus pleasing to 
the conscience of the individual, it 
draws the soul into the communion 
of love and thus gives it a new 
height and depth and meaning. It 
is the bane of all sex activity out- 
side marriage that the moral nature 
is offended and thus, in the very 
act of attempted physical gratifi- 
cation, the soul thunders its stern 
condemnation. 


The Distinctive Element 


Since the distinctive element in 
man’s nature is not the physical, 
which the animals also have, but 
the spiritual, wherein his true dig- 
nity lies, it follows that physical 
gratification bought at the expense 
of conscience is the bargain of a 
fool. It yields only nausea and re- 
morse. The conjugal relation em- 
bodies the highest and noblest joy 
of sex because it involves the 
hearty approval of conscience and 
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therefore the intimate participa- 
tion of the soul. That is why the 
encyclical “On Christian Marriage” 
says that in marriage the souls of 
the contracting parties are knit to- 
gether even more deeply and 
more intimately than are their 
bodies. 


The conjugal act does not have, 
therefore, as its sole end the pro- 
creation of offspring. Such a view 
would lower man to the level of 
animals because it would regard 
him as essentially a physical or- 
ganism. The connubial relation in- 
volves physical and spiritual ele- 
ments whose values and import- 
ance can scarcely overesti- 
mated. It effects a tremendous 
deepening of human love, intensi- 
fies its unity, and strengthens its 
permanence as can no other action. 


Nature itself bears witness to 
this truth. In the animal kingdom 
the mating instinct is stimulated 
to action only when the female is 
“in season” and the act is called 
for as a means of procreation. But 
in human beings the case is far 
different. Nature itself separates 


the unitive from the reproductive . 


function to the remarkable extent 
that during more three- 
fourths of the time periodically 
available for the connubial rela- 
tion, reproduction in all its stages 
is physically impossible. Here is 
an arrangement of nature’s own 
contrivance, an arrangement whose 
significance has not been suffici- 
ently understood or stressed. 


Nature Speaks 


It is nature’s way of saying: In 
afferding a married couple abund- 


ant opportunity for the perform- 
ance of the conjugal act when con- 
ception is physically impossible, 
we make unmistakably clear that 
the act has other important ends. 
Those ends are the achievement 
of a deeper unity through the fu- 
sion of two hearts and souls, the 
blending of two personalities into 
a single corporate entity, the deep- 
ening of understanding and sym- 
pathy, and the strengthening of 
the bond of a permanent and 
deathless love. These are the ends 
which mirror most accurately the 
distinctive nature of man as an in- 
telligent and spiritual being. 


“To regard wedded love,” points 
out Dietrich von Hildebrand, “as 
exclusively an objective means to 
the union of wedlock, and the 
latter in turn as a means to pro- 
creation, would be to subordinate 
entirely man as a human being to 
man as an animal — a thoroughly 
materialistic view. . .To overlook 
the union between physical sex 
and love or its significance and to 
recognize only the purely utilitar- 
ian bond between sex and the 
propagation of the race is to de- 
grade man.” 


Perfecting The Interior Life 


The wholesome influence of the 
conjugal relationship in fostering 
mutual love and in perfecting the 
spiritual life of the married couple 
is brought out by no one more 
clearly or more beautifully than by 
Pius XI in his encyclical “On 
Christian Marriage.” According to 
His Holiness, the primary purpose 
of this outward expression of love 
is “that man and wife help each 


other day by day in forming and 
perfecting themselves in the in- 
terior life, so that through their 
partnership in life they may ad- 
vance ever more and more in vir- 
tue, and above all that they may 
grow in true love toward God and 
their neighbor.” 


It may occasion surprise to note 
that the encyclical terms the end 
just mentioned “the primary pur- 
pose” of the marriage relation. The 
encyclical makes clear, however, 
in what sense this is to be under- 
stood. It states that the mutual 
good which the spouses can 
achieve by bringing out the best 
in each other’s nature “may truly 
be called even the primary cause 
and reason of marriage, provided 
that marriage is understood, not in 
the narrower sense as an institu- 
tion for the due begetting and 
rearing of children, but in the 
wider sense as an intimate com- 
munion, association and compa- 
nionship in all life.” 


Conjugal Love Is Holy 


No one, therefore, exalts the 
beauty, the nobility, and the holi- 
ness of conjugal love more highly 
than the Church. Indeed, she 
views it as a mighty stimulant to 
the growth of that universal love 
which embraces God and all man- 
kind. The high esteem in which 
the Church holds conjugal love is 
in sharp contrast to the Puritan 
conception, which views procrea- 
tion as its sole end. Thus the Cal- 
vinist evangelist Whitefield (1714- 
1770) reflected this view when he 
proudly asserted that love had 
nothing to do with his courtship. 
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“God be praised,” he said, “if I 
know my own heart at all, I am 
free of this stupid passion the 
world calls love.” 


The Catholic view is mirrored in 
an old Catholic nuptial prayer 
which speaks beautifully of mar- 
riage as “the mystery of love.” The 
prayer runs: 

“O God, at the creation of man- 
kind, making woman from man, 
Thou hast already ordained that 
there should be a union of the 
flesh and of sweet love. . .Love 
our God, Thou hast created man 
pure and immaculate and still 
Thou wishest that in procreation 
of the generations one be made 
from the other by the mystery of 
love.” 

How beautifully expressed is 
this ethical insight into the sweet 
mystery of holy love. 


I—Thou Relationship 


In an analysis of conjugal love, 
as penetrating as it is thought-pro- 
voking, Hildebrand points out how 
it differs from all other loves or 
friendships, and approximates most 
closely the love of the soul for its 
heavenly bridegroom, Jesus Christ. 
All other friendships involve a we 
relationship in which partners re- 
main side by side, in which they 
walk side by side, or even hand 
in hand. 

“But two human beings,” ob- 
serves Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
“can also turn and face one 
another, and in touching one 
another in an _ interpenetrating 
glance give birth to a mysterious 
fusion of their souls. They become 
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conscious of one another, and each 
making the other the object of his 
contemplation and responses can 
spiritually immerse himself into 
the other. This is the I-Thou re- 
lationship, in which the partners 
are not side by side, but face to 
face. 


“Of all terrestrial communions,” 
he continues “conjugal love is the 
most pronounced form of an I- 
Thou relation. The beloved person 
is the object of our thoughts, senti- 
ments, will, hope and longing; the 
beloved becomes the center of 
our life, as far as created goods 
are concerned. He whose heart is 
filled with such conjugal love lives 
not only with the beloved but for 
the beloved. Certainly such an I- 
Thou relation in its purest form 
exists only between the human 
soul and its heavenly bridegroom, 
Jesus. 


“In the last analysis we must 
live only for Him, and in marriage, 
too, the two partners live together 
for Him. But in the realm of cre- 
ated goods conjugal love means 
living for one another; compared 
with all other human relationships 
the two partners live in a definite 
I-Thou communion.” 

In other words, the most com- 
plete self-surrender and the most 
perfect fusion of personalities are 
achieved only in marriage. It is 
the source of man’s deepest and 
most abiding happiness—a happi- 
ness for which there can be no 
substitute on this earth. 


Love With Understanding 
In order that the conjugal action 


yield the physical, psychical and 
spiritual satisfaction and happiness 
intended by God and nature, it is 
well for the bridal couple to re- 
ceive guidance before their wed- 
ding from the Catholic family 
physician, concerning this subject. 
Parents could and should assist in 
this important matter. But fre- 
quently they are reticent or find 
their vocabularies too limited. Ex- 
perience shows that ignorance of 
the physiology and psychology of 
sex is a frequent cause of marital 
maladjustment and unhappiness. 

That condition is further aggra- 
vated when either or both of the 
spouses have the erroneous con- 
ception that the relationship is a 
condescension to their animal 
nature and is devoid of spiritual 
values. Taking cognizance of these 
misconceptions, Father Gerald 
Vann, O. P., warns against “the 
danger that, through false moral 
standards, the young wife or hus- 
band will come to regard the mari- 
tal act of physical union as per- 
mitted indeed, but to be got over 
shamefacedly and always in the 
fear that anything other than the 
strict necessities of this so simple 
act will be sinful.” 


He speaks frankly of the “bru- 
tality, conscious or unconscious, of 
omitting the preliminaries and the 
epilogue.” Such omissions lead to 
a frustration of the physical and 
psychical hungers which God in- 
tended should be satisfied in the 
conjugal relationship. 

“It is a tragedy, declares Wing- 
field Hope, “when the marriage 
relationship is made difficult and 
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the coming of children delayed by 
a perfect pointless ignorance of 
what every married person should 
know, and it is scarcely ever safe 
for the engaged couple to assume 
that they need no practical instruc- 
tion just because they have a gen- 
eral idea of the marriage act... 
Many a tragedy in married life 
might have been averted by a 
simple acceptance of the physical 
pleasure inherent in God’s plan 
for married happiness and married 
fruitfulness, and by an_ under- 
standing that the physical pleas- 
ure is excellent as a part of the 
whole plan, but that it is profaned 
_ if it is regarded as a ‘necessary 
evil’ or as something inherently 
disreputable which is legalized by 
matrimony.” 


The simple fact is that there are 
enormous differences in the physi- 
ology and psychology of the two 

- sexes. These differences come to 
the focal point in the conjugal re- 
lation. They must therefore be 
properly understood if their needs 
are to be intelligently met. The 
failure to do so is likely to lead 
to frigidity, psychical antipathy, 
and even estrangement. 


Here, as elsewhere, knowledge 
is power. When good will and 


affection are illuminated by an 
understanding of the distinctive 
needs of each partner, the ex- 
pression of love will not be blind 
and riotous, but will be conducive 
to the deepest happiness of both 
husband and wife. Unless the ex- 
pression of conjugal attachment is 
guided by intelligence, it will fail 
to achieve “the fostering of mutual 
love” which the Holy Father stress- 
es as of such primary importance. 

While this field abounds with 
the writings of those who treat 
marriage from a wholly material- 
istic viewpoint and overemphasize 
the physical side, we must not 
scorn the deeper insight and better 
understanding made possible by 
the work of physicians, psycholo- 
gists and other scientific scholars 
in this field. A conference with 
the Catholic family physician, 
supplemented by parental counsel, 
will preclude the possibility of mal- 
adjustments and will ensure the 
maximum of physical, psychical, 
and spiritual values from the con- 
siderate and reverent fulfillment 
of the communion of conjugal 
love. By receiving their informa- 
tion and guidance from Catholic 
sources, the young couple will be 
safeguarded from the unwholesome 
views of pagan writers. 


The Fault of All 


“If we stand idly by and permit faithless, disloyal Com- 
munists to force or lead us along the road to serfdom, it will 
be the fault of every American, farmer, factory worker, shop 
keeper, school teacher, clergyman, parent.”—Cardinal Spellman. 


CATHOLICS 
Must Act the Part 


J. T. McInerney 


jf it is reasonable to assume that 

only a genuine Catholic pro- 
claims himself to be one, it is 
equally reasonable to question the 
motives which prompt many avow- 
ed Catholics, in and out of public 
life, to comport themselves in ways 
that are entirely incompatible with 
good Christian behavior. 


Take those public officials (and 
you're welcome to them!) who in 
recent years have contrived to get 
themselves into various financial 
and other escapades that have sent 
some of them to prison and others 
out of office in disgrace to them- 
selves, their families — and their 
Faith. There have been too many 
newspaper stories that have made 
it a point to note that certain in- 
dividuals attended certain church- 
es — which were readily identi- 
fiable as Roman Catholic. There 
are also many people who derive 
ill-concealed delight from being 
able to say to a Catholic: 

“I see where ............ was found 
guilty of that bribery charge. He’s 
a Catholic, isn’t he?” 

Don’t make the mistake of dis- 
missing these as “isolated in- 
stances,” dear reader. To so be- 
lieve is to indicate that you don’t 
get around much, in mixed circles, 


In the eyes of your friends, 
you are the Church 


anyway. When they want to im- 
press upon the electorate some 
point dealing with our internation- 
al relations, our statesmen-politic- 
ians are wont to drone: “We are 
being watched far beyond our 
borders for what we do today!” 
and similar platitudes. Catholics 
must awaken to the fact that they 
are being watched, with critical 
and unfriendly eyes, from every 
corner for what they do. 


It is just as important for those 
of our Faith not in public life to 
be on guard in this matter. The 
Church teaches that it is wrong 
for parents not to give their child- 
ren the benefit of a Christian edu- 
cation when the facilities are avail- 
able — yet consider the countless 
number of Catholic youngsters 
who are sent to public schools in 
communities where _ parochial 
schools are available. Such parents 
provide all manner of excuses for 
their actions, but they instill in the 
minds of non-Catholics the thought 
that something must be lacking in 
the: parochial schools. 


How Catholics behave among 
their fellow-workers is a matter 
that rates mention here. We work- 
ed some years back in a large or- 
ganization. On one occasion, a 


non-Catholic departmental head 
was taking up a collection for a 
remembrance for the family of a 
deceased employee. Approaching 
a_ self-styled Catholic, the non- 
Catholic inquired if a “Mass card” 
might not be more appropriate 
than a floral piece. 

“Doesn’t make much differ- 
ence,” said the Catholic chap 
blandly, “personally, I think the 
floral piece would be better — he'll 
get “Mass cards’ anyway.” Fortun- 
ately, other Catholics in the or- 
ganization heard about the inci- 
dent and were able to convince 
the departmental head that a de- 
ceased person couldn’t receive too 
many spiritual bouquets. It was 
evident, however, that the other 
Catholic’s handling of his inquiry 
made a poor impression upon him. 

Another illustration of how 
Catholics generate a bad impres- 
sion “on the outside” is contained 
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in the case of the group of Cath- 
olics who were in charge of a var- 
iety show for employees of anoth- 
er big company. In selecting some 
“humorous material” for their 
show, the group decided it might 
be clever or something to insert 
some off-color jokes. When the 
show was presented, the smutty 
material fell flat and there was a 
decidedly unfavorable _ reaction 
from the non-Catholic company 
president who ruled that the of- 
fense was not to be committed 
again in the future. The fact that 
Catholics predominated among 
those responsible was not lost on 
the general run of employees and 
executives. 

So, whether you’re in the public 
eye or just a plain ordinary run- 
of-the-mill citizen, bear in mind 
always that your Faith is almost 
certain to suffer if your public 
behavior is improper. 


Modern Farmer 


According to all the best descriptions available in books 


the old time farmer, especially the New England farmer, when 
quizzer’s feet, then drawls, “I reckon it’ll rain afore mornin.’ ” 
squints a moment, pauses, squirts brown tobacco juice at the 
quizzer’s feet, then drawls, “I reckon it’ll rain afore mornin’.” 
When I spied the typical old time New England farmer up 
in Maine last summer, I thought I would test his nose for 
weather by asking him what he thought about it. “Reckon 
it'll rain afore mornin’, Clem?” I asked. He squinted into 
the heavens, squirted the ground at my feet with tobacco 
juice, then drawled, “I hardly think so, young fellow. The 
U. S. Meteorological report over the radio at noon said no 


Tain for a week yet!” 


P.S.—It did rain during the night, and this city slicker’s 
throbbing ankle had been right after all—LMC in The Padre. 
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Progressive 
Educators Build 


"FOLLY in the Heart 
ot A CHILD’ 


Reprinted from the N.C.W.U. Bulletin 


“THE death of John Dewey on 

June 1 provided opportunity 
for the secular press to pour forth 
encomiums of praise for the mod- 
ern system of “progressive” educa- 
tion, of which Dewey is considered 
to be the father. While it is farth- 
est from our mind to challenge the 
dubious distinction accorded the 
deceased educator in reference to 
the paternity of our modern meth- 
od of educating children’ and 
youth, we cannot help but feel that 
secular education in America would 
be pretty much what it is, even 
though there had been no John 
Dewey. 

“Progressive” education, with its 
purely naturalistic outlook, catering 
to man’s lower appetites, instead of 
restraining them, is the inevitable 
result of the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century and the spirit 
of false emancipation which it en- 
gendered. Perhaps no one in our 
country has done as much to 
spread the gospel of “free expres- 
sion” in child-tutelage as has John 
Dewey; perhaps he was its great- 
est prophet. But call it what you 
will, “progressive” education would 
have been part and parcel of our 


tottering social order without ths 
influence of any one individual, 
John Dewey included. It is part 
of the pattern of modern secularis- 
tic life. 

Caters To Passion 


And yet the protagonists of pro- 
gressive education are rightly in- 
debted to Dewey. He certainly in- 
spired a fervor for the cause and 
coined the convenient phrases and 
happy slogans which helped im- 
measurably to popularize a theory 
which can only prove disastrous for 
the individual and society in the 
final analysis. Not that “progres- 
sive” education needs much sales- 
manship, what with its catering to 
human passion. But our age has 
seen the capitulation to lower na- 
ture adroitly systematized and giv- 
en the status of a science. The 
“progressive” system of education, 
we are supposed to believe, is the 
flowering of the best fruits of our 
advanced civilization. We have at- 
tained the millennium! 


It has become common for the 
“progressive” exponents to assume 
an ever-invreasing boldness. Dog- 
matic and doctrinaire, they solve 
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moral problems with an air of in- 
fallibility and finality. No phase 
of human life lies beyond their 
jurisdiction. And it is not only the 
child of school age with whom 
they are concerned. Currently the 
choice object of the “progressive” 
solicitude is the pre-school child. 
It is the nursery-school which now 
becomes the field for “free expres- 
sion.” 


Very recently, Miss Jessie Stan- 
ton, an “expert” on child care from 
New York, addressed the Nursery 
Foundation of St. Louis and told 
her audience of 250 persons that 
very young children—those under 
five years of age—should be allow- 
ed to “feel their natural emotions, 
such as anger.” 


Ignoring completely the moral 
aspects of the passion of anger, to 
say nothing of its physical or psy- 
chological implications, the speak- 
er went on to say: “If the child 
is angry, don’t make him sit in a 
corner, and above all, don’t make 
him say he is sorry and thus make 
a liar of him.” We must, in pass- 
ing, confess our inability to under- 
stand Miss Stanton’s apparent in- 
consistency. She is concerned about 
“making” a liar out of the child, 
but seemingly does not mind if he 
becomes a victim of another evil 
habit. 

Mother Best Teacher 

Nursery-schools are being multi- 
plied in our country. This, in itself, 


is not a good thing. Children who 
should be at home are thus un- 
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necessarily removed from the moth- 
er’s influence. We are not speak- 
ing of cases where adequate par- 
ental supervision and care are not 
available. There may be a need 
for some nursery-schools. But we 
can never subscribe to the theory 
that the pre-school child in normal 
cases should be removed from the 
influence of the mother for a peri- 
od every day in favor of nursery- 
teachers, even though they be “ex- 
perts.” 


Then, too, it is erroneous to sup- 
pose that morality cannot and 
should not be inculcated in the 
small child. Character-formation 
begins with birth. In his encycli- 
cal on the Christian Education of 
Youth Pope Pius XI has this to 
say: “Disorderly inclinations must 
be corrected, good tendencies en- 
couraged and regulated from ten- 
der childhood, and, above all, the 
mind must be enlightened and the 
will strengthened by supernatural 
truth and by the means of grace, 
without which it is impossible to 
control evil impulses.” 


It is in the home, normally, that 
the seeds of virtue are implanted 
in the heart of the child. Parents 
are the divinely ordained teachers 
of their children. Other institu- 
tions are intended to supplement 
the efforts of parents, not supplant 
them. The ambitions of “progres- 
sive” education can only bring 
more disorder and confusion to our 
distracted society. — N.C. W.U. 
Bulletin. 


Spiritual joy is the surest defence against the thousand traps 


of the devil.—St. Francis of Assisi. 


‘Woe to the Scandal-Giver 


Let’s Clean House 


“THE most welcome news to greet 

our ears in a long time is the 
report that church groups of vari- 
ous denominations in New York 
have begun a nationwide campaign 
against obscene literature. This in- 
formation came _ simultaneously 
with the news that three magazine 
sales agencies have asked the Su- 
perior Court to dismiss indictments 
charging them with possession and 
display of obscene literature. Now, 
if the law which has dealt too 
kindly with offenders of this type 
in the past, continues to pull its 
punches, it will be up to people all 
over the country to take the re- 
sponsibility on their own shoulders 
and rid our stores, subway stands, 
and even our homes, of | this 
menace, 


Unfortunately, too many Cath- 
olics have become inured to the 
magazine publisher’s obsession with 
sex. They are not shocked or out- 
raged because they see it every 
day, and in every place. They do 
not realize that they and every de- 
cent individual in this country is 
being blatantly insulted by the 
editor’s inference, “This is what 
you Americans like in the way of 
reading matter and pictorial dis- 
play, so we'll give you as much of 
it as you can digest—and more.” 


They do not stop to think that 
the loathsome crimes they read of 
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in the papers are a reflection of the 
mental rot caused by bad literature. 
They forget that, as God did not 
withhold the wrath of His arm from 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and from 
ancient Rome, so He will not toler- 
ate forever the stench rising daily 
to His Throne from the streets and 
homes and business houses of this 
nation. 


“Woe to the scandal-giver”. . . 
Did you consider, Mr. Browne, 
when you entered your subscription 
to that glossy-looking magazine 
thrown carelessly on the end table 
in your parlor, that your children 
might see it and read it? Oh, it’s not 
as bad as some magazines, Mr. 
Browne, but it screams secularism 
and worldliness from first page to 
last. And it’s also a fact, Mr. 
Browne, that you have not entered 
a subscription to one religious 
magazine, or even to the Catholic 
paper published in your own arch- 
diocese. 


However, that glossy magazine 
will give the room an “air.” Your 
friends will drop in and think that 
you know what’s what in modern 
literature. And when they hear 
you've joined that monthly book 
club, which peddles best-sellers, 
they'll consider you an absolute 
intellectual! However, Mr. Browne, 
if you will not consider your own 
soul, think of your children. You 
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can help them cultivate their tastes 
in reading, for good or ill. 


‘ And, Mrs Stevens—if we're not 
too inquisitive, where do you get 
the time to read all those “love” 
story magazines? Isn’t it time your 
mind developed a less adolescent 
outlook on life? After all, here you 
are with three children, and your 
tastes in reading are still concerned 
with “Mad Honeymoon,” and 
“Desire Was My Downfall.” Grow 
up, Mrs. Stevens; stop bathing in 
the erotic glow of illicit love. The 
affection you have for your hus- 
band and children is an emotion 
far more worthy than any in the 
artificial romances you read about. 


’ What a grand change it would 
be if the next time we found our- 
selves in the subway awaiting the 
home-bound train, we saw the sub- 
way stands filled with magazines 
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whose covers presented the Blessed 
Virgin, or the Boy Jesus, or the 
Little Flower. And suppose the 
contents were just as promising and 
beautiful as the covers. How much 
clearer the air in that subway 
would seem, despite the ever- 
present dust and grime. How much 
handsomer all our fellow-commut- 
ers would look, as we watched 
them boarding the train like our- 
selves, with a religious magazine 
under their arms. Just picture a 
whole carriage full of people open- 
ing and reading such magazines, 
and going home in the exalted 
frame of mind that would result 
from it. 

How many souls would be purer, 
how many lives happier, how 
many homes sanctified! An impos- 
sible dream? Not if we want badly 
enough to see the dream come true. 
It’s up to us... 


Want To Be Rich? 


A person might be extremely poor and needy, and some- 


body else might say to him: “I will lend you this valuable 
article for three days, but mind, if you make good use of it 
in that time, you will get any amount of treasure and be rich 
forever.” We may be sure that the poor man would do the 
best he could to put the valuable article to good use. 

Well, God has lent us such an article in our body, which 
we have so to say for three days, for our whole life here below 
may be compared to three days. So, if you want to be rich, 


make the best use possible of your body for the short space ~ 


of your mortal life. If you do not keep putting it to work and 
exploiting it in this life while you have the time, you shall 
never have those everlasting riches, nor shall you be able to 
rest forever in the peace of Heaven.—Bl. Giles of Assisi. 


Follow These Rules 


What You Cox Die 
About Acne 


0. A. Battista 


ACRE strikes at the age in life 

when nature is preparing youth 
for adulthood. It makes its victims 
self-conscious and bewildered at a 
time when they worry most about 
their outward appearance and what 
people think of them. 


Years ago, when youngsters be- 
gan showing the outward symp- 
toms of acne, it was customary to 
take a more or less fatalistic at- 
titude and say, “There’s little that 
can be done about it but wait until 
he or she outgrows it.” This meant 
that most youngsters, who become 
faced with the problems of acne’s 
unsightly pimples and blackheads 
were left to bear it out pretty much 
on their own. 


The situation is much different 
today. We know what causes acne, 
and how to help clear it up safely. 
Furthermore, the numerous un- 
founded ideas regarding this af- 
fliction of youth in its prime have 
been knocked into a cocked hat. 
In fact, well over 90 per cent of 
all cases of acne can be cured to- 
day with the aid of a competent 
physician. This means that the 
several millions of American boys 
and girls who must go through 
the “acne” phase in our generation 
can now be helped immeasurably. 


A Philadelphia skin specialist, 
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Dr. Roland W. Wright, explained 
the cause of acne to me this way. 


“There are oil glands in the skin” 
he said, “and like all other glands 
in the human body, the oil glands 
grow particularly fast during ado- 
lescence. When they produce more 
oil than the skin can take care of 
comfortably, there may be a tend- 
ency for it to clog in the pores. 
Little hard nubs of oil stretch the 
pores, mix with the dirt to which 
the skin is constantly exposed, oxi- 
dize (or darken) and you have what 
are known as blackheads. Bumps or 
pimples result when the spots be- 
come infected. Acne is as simple 
and as innocent as all that.” 


Symptoms of acne consist of all 
the elements that go to make up a 
bad complexion. Blackheads, white- 
heads, pimples, oily skin, dandruff, 
stringy hair, widely dilated pores, 
easy irritability of the face, a tend- 
ency to flushing, the appearance of 
small or large boils—these singly or 
all together, make up the clinical 
picture. 

When the disease has lasted 
several years or in the aggravated 
form even after a few months, var- 
ious sized, rounded and elongated 
depressions or scars appear and 
remain as the tell-tale stigmata of 
the disease. The cheeks and the 
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sides of the neck are the areas 
most prone to become scarred. 


There is valid anatomic reason 
for this. In those locations the oil 
glands are located on a loose sub- 
cutaneous fatty layer. A pustule 
can easily extend into it and create 
a long-lasting and lumpy, pus- 
containing nodule. Since no firm 
underlying floor is present, as there 
is on the forehead, shrinkage of the 
replacement connective tissue oc- 
curs more readily and is more ap- 
parent. 

Acne pimples can be weeded 
out and destroyed with little or no 
scarring of the skin with the use 
of dry ice according to Drs. Carroll 
S. Wright and E. R. Gross of Phila- 
delphia. Each pus sac in the skin is 
lightly touched with dry ice from 
three to five seconds. Or if there 
is a cluster of acne pustules close 
together, a large piece of ice is 
applied. Since the pimples are 
usually elevated the ice leaves the 
skin between them untouched. 

The dry ice makes the pimple 
blister, then dry and shrink. Little 
or no scarring was noted by these 
physicians in over 2,000 acne 
patients treated by them with dry 
ice. 

The most sensible way to count- 
eract acne is to tackle it at the very 
outset by removing the body’s 
excessive production of oil and 
thereby preventing the formation 
of blackheads which become the 
seats for the subsequent disfiguring 
infections. This may be done by 
washing with soap or other deter- 
gent. Cleansing grains and liquid 
cleaners are also helpful. 


The optimum cleansing schedule 
which will hold the oil supply 
down to a normal level is an indi- 
vidual problem that must be work- 
ed out. Washing of hands and face 
must be more frequent and more 
thorough than usual. A lick-and-a- 
promise wash is not good enough. 


Using warm water and a mild 
soap, a good lather should be work- 
ed up and rubbed gently into the 
skin. This should be followed by 
several good rinsings in clear warm 
water, and then two or three in 
cold water. 


Drying should be carried out 
carefully and gently. Frequently 
such thorough cleansings may leave 
the skin momentarily dry and 
somewhat uncomfortable. To off- 
set this, the use of non-oily creams 
is advisable. 


One of the main sources of seri- 
ous trouble from acne results from 
attempts to remove blackheads or 
whiteheads by picking and squeez- 
ing them. 

Since a blackhead or comedo 
is a waxy plug of material which 
the oil glands are unable to dispose 
of, special treatment is required 
properly to expell it from the pores 
of the skin. 

A whitehead is also a waxy con- 
glomeration of a blocked sebaceous 
gland. Unlike a blackhead, how- 
ever, a whitehead has no direct 
exposure to the air. Since no part 
of it is exposed to the atmosphere 
dirt does not accumulate and the 
material remains unaltered in color 
and thus its descriptive name, the 
whitehead. 
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Don’t try to remove blackheads 
or whiteheads by main force; bruis- 
ing or infection may result. Apply 
hot cloths to soften the blackheads 
so that they may be gradually 
washed away. If they act stubborn 
a little gadget called a comedone 
extractor may be used. If pimples 
develop apply a good antiseptic— 
and keep hands off! 

Self-conscious adolescents and 
worried parents know that a bad 
case of acne can cause more misery 
than many a more painful ailment; 
it can also end in serious psycholog- 
ical damage. Youthful victims are 
easy prey to misconceptions about 
acne, sometimes worry themselves 
into trying quack cures. Numerous 
cases are on record where young 
people have cracked up mentally, 
or resorted to crime because they 
felt people moved away from them 
and gave them a feeling of social 
outcasts. 

“More than 4,000,000 American 
boys and girls,” says Dr. Wright, 
“have acne. Incalculable psycholo- 
gical damage occurs each year 
among them because of many com- 
mon misconceptions about this em- 
barrassing skin condition. The 
problem of straightening out the 
minds of youths who have endured 
a normal siege of acne is far more 
difficult than that of clearing up the 
skin condition itself. Most of the 
harm could be prevented by clear- 
ing up once and for all the false 
ideas which the average person has 
about acne.” 

There is absolutely nothing to 
most of the popular notions about 
acne. The belief that acne results 


from too rich blood or from social 
diseases, are completely without 
foundation. It is not associated in 
any way with uncleanliness, for it 
is no respecter of persons. Children 
from the wealthiest homes are 
plagued by it as well as those from 


poorer homes. 


Research in recent years has 
brought out that a simple diet, 
plenty of outdoor exercise, lots of 
fresh aiz and sunshine, and proper 
elimination combined with thor- 
ough face washings several times 
a day spell almost a certain cure 
for acne. 


Here are some of the most con- 
structive things modern dermatolo- 
gists recommend to combat acne in 
addition, of course to the cleansing 
procedures already described. 


Eat well and sensibly. Three 
square meals a day are very im- 
portant if you want to keep up 
your physical strength and the 
strength of mind to prevent your- 
self from eating the wrong things 
at the wrong times. Sweets, past- 
ries, rich fried food, butter, and 
cream—all greasy, highly spiced 
and concentrated and carbohydrate 
foods, should be passed by as much 
as possible. Frequently, doctors 
prescribe vitamin A in the treat- 
ment of severe cases of acne. 


Get plenty of exercise, especially 
in the fresh air. It peps up your cir- 
culation, helps keep your elimina- 
tion regular, makes you feel better 
and encourages your skin to do a 
better job of keeping clean. 


Cultivate the sun. It has a drying 
therapeutic action that is invalua- 


ble. Take it nature’s way or via a 
sun lamp. 

Remember that sometimes clean- 
ing up an acne condition seems a 
slow process with encouraging ups 
and discouraging downs. If you 
have a few small setbacks—don’t 


give up. 
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Persistent adherence to the sug- 
gestions given here, or if need ‘be’ 
the enlistment of a _ physician 
specializing in skin care are the 
surest and safest means of wiping: 
out what has been for generations 
one of the most serious plagues of 
youth. Today, acne can be cured. 


Explanation Lost 


“Now, Carlos,” said Sister at the close of what she thought 
was a very clear explanation of the respectful manner in 
which her small charges should greet a priest, “what will you 
do the next time you meet a priest on the street?” 

Quick as a flash, Carlos replied, “Ask him for a medal.” 


—Sister Mary Blanche 


“Husbands don’t come any better 
than my George, unfortunately” 
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You Say The Family Rosary 


On Channel 2 


Mary Vaughn 


\Y OU hurried home in the Sunday 
”“ evening dusk, wondering how 
your family had fared while you 


‘had been off being a godmother 


for a lovely new bundle of human- 
ity. The house was still standing, 
so you walked in the front door, 
and Dad not looking too worn, 
greeted you with the news that 
Father Bonaventure had called. 


“He wants us to say the Family 
Rosary on television.” 


“And what did you say?” you 
asked dumbfounded. 


“T told him you'd call him back,” 
he answered without comment. 


“And now let’s get these children 
to bed.” 


You knew better than to discuss 
the matter just then, but as you 
put on pajamas and washed faces, 
the thought of appearing on TV 
keep intruding. There were so 
many aspects to the project. It 
was a great honor to be asked, of 
course, but in video it could also 
be a great dishonor. You reflect- 
ed on some of the goings-on dur- 
ing the Family Rosary at your 
house, and what about the nights 
you had missed? 


And what about your husband? 
You were simply amazed that he 
hadn't given Father a flat “no” to 
begin with. He had been so adam- 
ant about not making the fam- 


ily out as a paragon when your 
picture had once been requested 
in connection with Book Week. 
You were inclined to agree with 
him. Simply the fact of having 
six children didn’t mean that you 
were by any means an ideal family, 
much as you wished you were. You 
remembered the wise remark of a 
Catholic columnist, “Come around 
and pin on the medals after we 
see how the children turn out.” 


An Awful Chance 


It would be taking an awful 
chance exhibiting the six on TV. 
One’s motives could get so mixed. 
What was the will of God? You 
could hardly refuse to say the ros- 
ary. But it mustn’t be done for 
vainglory. Small worry about that 
though, with the chance you'd be 
taking in putting everyone on view 
for a half hour. 


Finally you went downstairs and 
said to your husband, “Well, what 
about it?” 


“I don’t see how we can refuse,” 
he answered simply, which was a 
miracle in itself. 

Neither did you. And _ that 
cinched it. You called Father B. 

“Just a minute,” his cheery voice 
answered on the other end of the 
wire, “I’m at my sister’s and her 
youngsters are making such a rack- 
et, I can’t hear a thing.” 
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“How many children has she?” 
you asked. 

“Eight,” he laughed easily. 

“Then why don’t you have them 
say the rosary?” 

His excuse was weak, but any- 
way you had made up your mind 
to have your family say it. 

Father said that he would ex- 
plain the rosary with accompany- 
ing slides as you said it. 

You pointed out that the only 
trouble was that he had never 
seen you say the rosary. 

He assured you that he wanted 
it natural. 

If only he knew how natural 
your family could be! He wanted 
you all at the studio the next after- 
noon for a press picture. Just cas- 
ual clothes, he assured you. Priest- 
like, he didn’t realize there was 
nothing casual about getting six 
youngsters outfitted in any type of 
clothing. 

Monday was a busy day. Your 
only suitable dress was at the 
cleaners. Sister liked the boys in 
white shirts and ties. The boys 
liked themselves in sport shirts and 
sweaters. Father had said look 
natural. That would have meant 
jerseys and jeans, obviously not 
suitable. 

Finally you had assembled a 
fairly adequate wardrobe, and is- 
sued orders that everyone was to 
hurry home from school. ‘Then 
Tommy announced that he was 
sentenced to stay after school. It 
was against your policy to inter- 
fere in such matters, but in this 
instance there was nothing to do 


but write a note, explaining to 
Sister. 

By 3:30 everyone was ready, 
that is everyone except your young 
seminarian, who had gone off in 
the morning in motely attire. Fin- 
ally Dad herded everyone else in 
the car, a tight squeeze at best. 
It was nearly four. You grabbed 
the seminarian’s coat, and started 
for the bus stop. Sure enough he 
was just getting off the bus with 
a dozen excuses, his specialty. 


A cold drizzle had set in, and 
you all shivered crossing the park 
to the studio, after having un- 
wound yourselves, all eight, from 
the car with some difficulty and 
rumple. Baby kept chanting, “I’m 
going to be on television.” 

“For goodness sakes keep her 
quiet, Mother,” warned Miss Nine. 
Not Photogenic 

As soon as we reached the studio 
the boys spotted several of their 
favorite TV stars. It was a fas- 
cinating place. Father was wait- 
ing, script in hand. Everyone was 
very friendly. The camera man, 
producers and all impressed you 
as being very young, indicative of 
how old you were getting, you 
supposed. You had to hurry. The 
studio was due for a live show in 
fifteen minutes. You recognized 
a lot of back drops you had seen 
on your own screen. Somehow 


they didn’t look at all impressive 
in plain canvas. They shot your 
family group with everyone sup- 
posedly looking intently at Father. 
Actually everyone was gazing with 
great curiosity around the studio. 
They put the TV camera in the 
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foreground for atmosphere, and as 
it turned out when the picture 
appeared in the paper, the camera 
eclipsed the family which was 
probably just as well as some of 
the boys had their shirt collars out, 
and some in, and Tom looked as if 
he had adenoids, and you, well, 
we'll skip that, you never were 
photogenic. 


You rather wanted to keep the 
matter quiet but due to the picture 
and your publicity agent Tom, by 
Friday everyone knew you were 
going to be on TV. You had 
warned him not to mention it, but 
Dick came home with the news 
that he was running all over the 
playground shouting “Look for me 
on Channel 2.” 


You knew when you saw the 
picture that you were already in 
hot water. Your pastor would won- 
der why the parish wasn’t men- 
tioned, and your college would 
have expected you to say “gradu- 
ated from” etc., etc. Oh paths of 
glory! 

But the big thing was saying the 
rosary. It wasn’t a matter of sim- 
ply saying it. It had to come out 
to the minute, and with a reason- 
able facsimile of devotion. You 
and Dad ran through it with script 
and came close, but with the addi- 
tion of six children’s voices, it 
dragged perceptibly. Attempts at 
uniformity produced something like 
a classroom of small fry rising after 
much drill to intone, as only a 
classroom of small fry can, “Good 
a-fter-noon Fa-ther.” 


You were to be on at 8:30 Sun- 


day morning. Surely no one would 
have their sets on at that hour. All 
the Catholics who were up would 
be at Mass. Non-Catholics would 
be abed. 


You'll never know what moti- 
vates those brave souls who appear 
bright and chipper on these early 
morning quiz programs of their 
own free will with tales of having 
risen at 4:30 to drive a hundred 
miles on a sleet-covered highway 
to be present just to dunk a dough- 
nut with smiling Uncle Jack. You 
had to be at the studio at 8:00. 
But you were being motivated by 
spiritual force, you hoped. 


Passed Up Dance 


Dad’s college alumni banquet 
was the Saturday night before, but 
you prudently decided to pass that 
up, knowing that you had passed 
the age where you could dance 
the night away, and still be bright- 
eyed for 5:30 Mass. Of course in 
those days you didn’t have six 
others to rout out. 

Saturday night you practiced, 
coming out with a different time 
schedule each try. There was de- 
bate as to whether or not you 
should take three-year-old, wonder- 
ful for the natural touch, but five- 
year-old provided enough of that. 
At dress rehearsal Miss Three 
proved most helpful by trying dif- 
ferent old hats on the various mem- 
bers of the family as you attempt-— 
ed to meditate on the mysteries. 
With this she was immediately 
packed off to Grandma’s, to re- 
main until after the show. 


What seemed like five minutes 
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after you had gone to bed Satur- 
day night, you were somehow all 
at the studio Sunday morning, 
where you found the staff running 
around with cups of coffee. Why 
should you be nervous? You were 
just one big family. Your imme- 
diate family overflowed the liv- 
ing room set and over into the 
pastor’s study. Together you com- 
pletely eclipsed the pot of golden 
mums set out for color. 


- But eventually you all literally 
fell into place. The flood lights 
went on, and suddenly you ap- 
peared on the TV screen opposite. 
It was only a quick flash fortunate- 
ly so that you could do a little re- 
arranging, and Dad could mop his 
brow, dripping under the flood 
lights. Oh, why did you ever envy 
Betty Furness? 


Father was already tuned in 
from his study right next to you, 
and beautifully explaining the first 
miystery. The slides were lovely. 
Then you heard your own voices, 
and from there on in you said the 
rosary with a restraining arm 
around five-year-old to keep him in 
focus. 

Only Sixty Seconds? 

Poor Father! You came out with 
three minutes to spare, which 
might seem pretty good, but meant 
that he had to ad lib for what felt 
like an interminable eon while the 
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producer kept holding up cards, 
“Two minutes,” “One minute.” 
Can minutes at such a time be only 
sixty seconds? 


You were hardly home when the 
phone began to ring. Heavens, 
how many people had gotten up 
for 8:30? People you hadn’t seen 
in ages said, “We said the rosary 
with you.” Non-Catholics com- 
mented, “We were so interested in 
the explanation.” There was much 
discussion as to whether you were 
standing or kneeling. Your pray- 
er bones attested to the latter. 
One loyal soul who had no TV had 
dashed to her neighbor's, a glam- 
orous lady, who had proved most 
unglamorous at that hour with her 
chignon lying on the hall table. 
But it was for a good cause. 

As your frank critic friend prols- 
ably would point out, all this is» 
watered down too much, too much’ 
of the ridiculous with the sublime. 
To much you, not enough Mary. 
But it’s as you felt in the beginning, 
if it turned out well you would 
feel hypocritical, and if it didn’t 
Well that is the chance you 
took. When the family says “Next 
time we're on TV,” scuttle the 
thought. 

P.S. You all loved it. You only 
hope Mary did too. Certainly but 
for her it could not have come of 
as well as_ it did. 


It’s A Fact 


Although it has a number of present-day variations, the 
expression, “You can catch more flies with a spoonful of honey 
‘than with a hundred barrels of vinegar,” is credited to St. 
Frances de Sales. 


T. J. McInerney 


A Short Story 


Friendship Party 


Janet Hall 


At the age of fourteen Carla 

Lewis showed signs of blos- 
soming but that was overshadowed 
by her love for touch tackle foot- 
ball. At sixteen she had her first 
formal and looked very lovely. But 
at eighteen there was no doubt 
that Carla was a beauty. That was 
when half the boys in the town 
of Kenmore, where she and I lived, 
fell in love with Carla. 


When Carla came back to Ken- 
more after a winter at Junior Col- 
lege the rest of us felt like ancient 
mops while she burst forth, sweet, 
young and free four or five nights 
a week with four or five different 
boys. 

I knew Carla better than the 
other girls because I happened to 
go with someone who likes mops 
quite well and his name is Greg 
(not as in Peck) Ryan. Greg Ryan, 
who no doubt is the only boy in 
Kenmore without an eye for 
beauty, decided that he might as 
well stick it out with me, so we 
frequently buzzed around the 
town accompanied by Carla and 
her attendants. 


One afternoon she and I were 
taking a sunbath in her back yard 
preparing for the big date of the 
week (Saturday night) when she 
broke the news that she was 
friendless. “You, friendless!” I 
gasped 


“Yes, Jean,” she said solemnly, 
“you are the only friend I have 
in the world and that is a pretty 
sorry thing to have to say.” 


I began to feel insulted but my 
egotism got the best of me and I 
decided that it was sorry to have 
only one friend, not necessarily to 
have me for that friend. 

“Oh, no,” I protested weakly af- 
ter arguing and winning with my 
pride. “You have plenty of friends. 
There’s Mary Lou. Oh, no, you 
took Buzzy away from her. But 
Joan is — no she wouldn't do 
either. Why, Carla, there’s plenty 
of friends.” 

“See, you can’t name one. And. 
you're my friend only because I 
haven't been able to attract Greg. 
Greg is a very nice boy,” she con- 
ceded, “but he is not my type.” 
This put Greg in a class my him- 


‘self because he was the only boy 


in our crowd who was not her 


type. 

“No, Greg seems to be more 
my type,” I said. I thought to my- 
self that we did not seem to be 
treating Greg very fairly. 

“I wish I had friends. I can re- 
member when I went to my first 
formal. All the girls were crazy 
about me. They even showed me 
how to fix my hair.” 

“Yes, we used to have some 
wonderful times together.” I could 
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tell that this conversation was 
quickly deteriorating into the 
hatching of a first-class scheme by 
our little golden princess. No slur 
intended but then royalty was not 
the fad this year in Kenmore. 

“J think I'll resurrect all my old 
friends and have a_ big party. 
Strictly hen. Just a bunch of girls 
having a good time,” she said en- 
thusiastically. 

“Oh,” I responded. 

“Jean, that’s a wonderful idea,” 
she bounded in the back door and 
came back armed with a notebook 
and pencil and began making a 
list of guests. “Maybe we can play 
bridge if they know how or just 
sit out here on the lawn and eat 
and gossip.” I did not interrupt her 
to tell her that in Kenmore the 
only person who was _ gossiped 
about in the younger set was Carla. 
“We can have candy, ice cream 
and cake and just stuff ourselves 
with delicious foods.” Again I did 
not interrupt to mention that if 
she so much as served a chocolate 
bar she would be accused of try- 
ing to ruin the girls’ complexions. 
“Don’t. you think it will be fun?” 

“Yes, I certainly do,” I said, 
throwing myself into the spirit of 
things. 

For a week Carla planned her 
party. She had everything ready to 
touch off like a hot firecracker. 
The invitations were sweet little 
things painted by Carla in water 
colors, the food was prepared by 
Carla, her mother and I, and we 
arranged things in her spacious 


backyard so that it looked very 
modish and hospitable. 


As the invitations rolled into 
various houses in Kenmore, the 
girls were very surprised that on 
a Saturday evening they were in- 
vited to the house of Carla Lewis 
for a lawn party — and strictly 
doe at that. 

There were some cynical replies, 
but as one of Carla’s contempor- 
aries summed it up, “After all, we 
only sit around Saturday nights 
while everyone is out chasing af- 
ter Carla so we might as well get 


in on the fun.” 


So the replies to the invitations 
were affirmative. Everyone was 
looking forward to seeing Carla 
in her own setting and studying 
the technique that has brought 
nothing but misery to the girls of 
Kenmore. 

Carla, with me in cahoots, plan- 
ned for her big renaissance. “Jean,” 
she began emphatically, “I am go- 
ing to be the most popular girl 
in Kenmore after this thing is 
over. Why every girl will be sorry 
she ever mistreated me. I’m going 
to be a perfect hostess, unselfish 
and gracious. I will even be care- 
ful about the boys that I go out 
with after this.” 

This, for Carla, who usually 
floated through life as unconcern- 
ed as a milkweed pod, was quite 
an eloquent bit of rhetoric. I was 
touched. Here was a girl, I told 
myself, who apparently had every- 
thing. Dates by the peck, a beau- 
tiful home, nice parents and a good 
friend—me. Yet under this exter- 
ior of polished beauty beat a bleed- 
ing heart. 

“The girls don’t really dislike 
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you, Carla, it’s just that you tread 
on their toes. If you'd give them 
a chance to have a whack at their 
boy friends at least a couple nights 
a week everything would be fine.” 

“No,” Carla said. “I couldn’t 
just step aside. After all, they 
made me what I am with all their 
permanent waves and coral lip- 
sticks. There was a time when the 
only thing I cared about was 
whether a boy would let me use his 
baseball glove. Besides I like boys, 
different boys.” 


That week Carla refused an in- 
vitation to the country club for 
dancing, to a movie, to dinner, for 
swimming, tennis and a hike out 
to someone’s uncle’s farm to pick 
blueberries; all of which formerly 
would have made her starry-eyed 
and say, “You take me to the nic- 
est places.” 

“Carla, aren’t you going at this 
a little strongly,” I suggested. 

“No, I’m going to be the most 
popular girl in Kenmore.’ 

Greg came to take me home 
from one of our cookie making 
sprees. We sat on Carla’s lawn and 
Greg looked at her platonically and 
said, “Lovely party, Carla. I wish 
we men were invited. We could 
dance on the porch and play rec- 
ords. Sure would be nice.” 

“Trying to wrangle an invita- 
tion?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, it’s no go,” she said. 
“You'd better take Greggy home 
before he melts my heart.” 

We rode home in silence for the 
first half mile. “You know I think 


Carla’s making a mistake with this 
shebang,” Greg told me, breaking 

“Oh, no,” I protested. “You just 
wait. Why, Carla’s investing a 
whole week just to make this party 
a success. She hasn’t gone out 
once.” 

“We'll see,” he said slyly. 

Saturday was a beautiful day for 
a lawn party. About four o’clock 
we went up to Carla’s room for a 
nap because we wanted to look 
wide awake for the big event. By 
this time I felt that I had a full 
partnership in the party. After all, 
who knows, maybe I was becom- 
ing unpopular by merely associat- 
ing with such a vamp as Carla. 

We had just snuggled into bed, 
closed our eyes and began listen- 
ing to the dreamy music of Spike 
Jones when the phone went jingle, 
jangle. 

“Oh, hello, Betty,” Carla said in 
that deep throaty voice. 


“Carla, I'm terribly sorry, but 
I won't be able to come tonight. 
I just remembered that my aunt 
is coming in from New York.” 

Carla muttered her regrets and 
hung up. Oh, well, she said, clos- 
ing the blue peepers, we won't 
worry about one little refusal. 
Again we closed our eyes and the 
phone rang. Finally within two 
hours five aunts had migrated from 
New York and Points West, one 
grandmother was sick, one baby 
brother needed to be watched and 
four headaches and assorted symp- 
toms of vague but promising dis- 
eases had appeared. 
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Carla moaned and threw her- 
self across the bed and sobbed. 
Finally vanity and dignity got the 
best of her and she merely let two 
little tears trickle down the side 
of her face. 

“Shall I call Greg. He can at 
least help us eat the stuff,” I asked. 

“Yes,” she sobbed. 

Greg came racing over in his 
1940 Ford and headed right for 
the big chilled watermelons that 
we had set aside to begin the 
night’s revelries with. 

“Greg, maybe you know what’s 
wrong with me,” she said as we 
sat spitting watermelon seeds. 
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“Sure,” I tried to hint all along. 
You girls have been so busy shut 
up in this house that you aren't 
up on what’s going on. 


“You didn’t give anybody dates 
this week so the guys thought it 
over and decided to take their old 
girls out. Right now at least fif- 
teen couples are over at Sunny 
Brook dancing to the strains of Ted 
Jennings and his Orchestra.” 

At first I thought Carla was go- 
ing to gently keel over but in- 
stead she said, “Well, I guess I 
have made a lot of friends tonight. 
Let your friends entertain them- 
selves, I always say.” 


Mothers Of Distinction 
T. James Mack 
The mother of Booker T. Washington was a slave and was 
s0 illiterate that she couldn’t even tell him the date of his birth 


—was, in fact, hazy about the year. She saw to it, however, that 
he received the education that made him one of the most respect- 


ed members of his race. 


If it had not been for the earnest pleas of his mother, Mary 


Ball Washington, George Washington would most likely have 


gone to sea at an early age. He had already enlisted in the 
Navy and it was at her request that he withdrew and removed 
his trunk from aboard the vessel on which he was scheduled to 


serve. 


Admonition 


O Christian mothers, if only you knew the future of distress 
and peril, of shame ill-restrained, that you prepare for your 
sons and daughters in imprudently accustoming them to live 
hardly clothed and in making them lose the sense of modesty, 
you would be ashamed of yourselves and of the harm done 
to the little ones whom heaven entrusted to your care, to be 
reared in Christian dignity and culture—Pope Pius XII, Dis- 


course on Style. 
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Time To Join Up 


SDS 
CRUSADE 


Leuis B. Pounds 


SD stands for action. It stands 

for action of a special 
kind — action on the part of Cath- 
olic girls to induce designers and 
manufacturers and handlers gen- 
erally of girls’ clothing to supply 
them with formals and other wear- 
ing apparel that are both decent 
and up-to-date. 


Supply our Demand for a Sup- 
ply of modest clothing, clamor the 
young folks. We want clothes, they 
insist, that are in conformity with 
Christian standards. Thus, SDS has 
become a veritable slogan, a cru- 
sade cry with them. It is being 
heard and bringing results. It 
should be well-worthwhile taking 
a brief look at the story behind 
it. 

The crusade or movement orig- 
inated in Cincinnati in 1947. The 
first SDS club was formed there 
at Seton High School. The girls of 
the school found there was a 
shortage of dresses that were both 
modest and fashionable, and they 
concluded that the practical way to 
induce department stores to stock 


such dresses was to create a wide- 
spread market for them. 


Their first real chance to influ- 
ence the merchants came when 
their club sponsored a dance for 
a thousand couples at the Mem- 
orial Field House at Xavier Uni- 
versity. They induced the dealers 
to stock formals for the occasion 
that were in harmony with Christ- 
ian standards. They even got them 
to provide dresses for a fashion 
parade to be staged in connection 
with the dance. They also invited 
fashion experts to attend and note 
the demand for decent and be- 
coming dresses. 


The idea took fire. Other schools 
joined in the crusade. SDS clubs 
sprang up in other Ohio cities, and 
gradually also in other states. Some 
can be found now in at least the 
following states: Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Ind- 
jana, and Lousiana. At that, real 
national organization to promote 
the crusade is still only in embry- 
onic form. 
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Success In Cleveland 


The SDS movement has met 
with much success in Cleveland. 
The students from the schools 
there have won the support of the 
major stores of the city. To be 
sure, difficulties were encountered. 
But they were overcome. The work 
there has served as a model for 
schools in other cities. 


In Columbus the girls of St. 
Mary’s High School, encouraged 
by the teaching Sisters, took the 
lead in the work. Their efforts, too, 
have been crowned with success. 
Last Spring by means of letters 
and personal visits they persuaded 
five of the city’s leading depart- 
ment stores to stock modest formal 
gowns for their junior-senior prom. 
The stores also provided enough 
formal dresses to enable the girls 
to stage a pre-prom fashion show 
at the school. 

In their campaign the students 
first of all sent a letter to the heads 
of the stores and they followed it 
up with a personal visit. All in all, 
the students found the merchants 
very cooperative after they had 
explained their SDS idea to them. 
The letter they sent to the stores 
read as follows: 

“We, the girls of St. Mary’s High 
School, are interested in buying 
modest formals for our junior-sen- 
ior prom. We would appreciate 
your cooperation in purchasing 
such formals. We consider formals 
immodest which are _backless, 


strapless and low-cut. 

“If you comply with our wishes 
we will show our appreciation by 
patronizing your stores. 
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“We appeal to you, one of the 
stores most patronized by our 
fellow-students, to help us in our 
campaign. 

“Would you consider allowing our 
students to model some of your 
modest formals at a student assem- 
bly? We will take full responsibil- 
ity for the care of the dresses. 
“A representative group will call 
at your store within a few days. 
We would appreciate a definite re- 
ply at that time.” 

As already noted, the letter and 
visit brought results. Other schools 
have used the same technique. 

‘Decent But Not Dowdy’ 

Last February a “Supply the De- 
mand for Supply” convention was 
held at the College of the Sacred 
Heart in Grand Coteau, Louisiana. 
It was well attended, drawing dele- 
gates and observers from colleges, 
high schools, sodalities, study clubs 
and Junior Catholic Daughters of 
America. College and academy stu- 
dents of the hostess school modeled 
dresses which were considered 
“decent but not dowdy.” That is 
what the young folks want, clothing 
that is both modern and modest. 
And they are getting it. 

In Albany, girls of the junior 
class of Vincentian Institute wore 
their school uniforms to their junior 
prom as a protest against immodest 
gowns. The other Catholic high 
schools in the city then joined the 
crusade. But they did not have to 
wear their uniforms. The stores met 
their remand for proper formals. 

At Rochester, New York, Cath- 
olic school girls have also met with 
success in their organized efforts to 
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get the stores to meet ‘their demand 
for.modest gowns.:They have won 
the promise: of ten of the leading 
stores of the city to cooperate with 
their efforts to obtain formal 
dresses for their dances. One of the 
merchants even sent two of the 
students to New York City to ex- 
plain the principles of their 
modesty-in-dress movement to deal- 
ers in the metropolis. Their visit at- 
tracted the attention of three na- 
tional magazines and the feature 
writers of these publications inter- 
viewed the girls. Life magazine did 
a picture story on their visit. It was 
no little ad for the SDS crusade. 


The Idea Spreads 

Steps have also been taken to 
develop the crusade in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Washington and New 
Orleans. In Chicago a “tag day” 
was staged a short time ago by the 
Chicago Inter-School Catholic Ac- 
tion group in order to raise money 
to launch an effective campaign. 
In New Orleans the High School 
Sodality Union and the SDS clubs 
of the Catholic schools have adopt- 
ed resolutions dealing with the 
problems of indecent dress, and in 
other specified items that the mem- 
bers considered objectionable. 

A variety of means are being 
used to further the SDS crusade. 
Among them are school-wide as- 
semblies, newspaper articles, items 
in school papers, speaking teams, 
style shows, store canvassing, let- 
ters, slogans and posters. 

At Mt. St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas, the student body 
voted to set standards concerning 
the type of formal that may be 


worn at the school. Referring to 
the matter, the students’ school 
paper very sensibly stated: “The 
standards are meant to instill in our , 
minds objective criteria for deter- 
mining decency or indecency of 
dresses not only while we are in 
school but during the rest of our 
lives.” 

In an editorial on the subject the 
paper’s editors wrote as follows: 
“The standards draw a line which 
will solve the problem (of decency 
in dress) if followed with common 
sense. For a large group such a 
standard is necessary, not so much 
because it marks the hard and fast 
line between modesty and im- 
modesty, but because it removes, 
almost without exception, the pos- 
sibility of immodesty. There is an 
advantage in determining a definite 
line of modesty to which a}! dresses 
must conform, in that the people 
concerned will in the future be 
conscious of the fact that while 
some non-conforming dresses may 
be modest, extreme variations can- 
not be. For this reason it is ex- 
pected that the modesty practiced 
in schools will temper our actions 
when we leave to go out into the 
world.” 


Immodesty Implies Vanity 

The editorial concluded: “Im- 
modesty implies vanity. However, 
humility, of which modesty is a 
part, implies recognizing one’s true 
worth. It is in this sense that the 
Catholic girl has the obligation of 
showing her true beauty to the 
world. This is done, not by flaunt- 
ing her physical endowments, but 
by exerting her influence in the 


home and community in which she 
lives, and by revealing to others 
the person she really is.” 

Out of this past five or six years 
of activity and experimentation 
has come a set of fairly definite 
standards which are now generally 
recognized and accepted by SDS 
clubs of the country. These stand- 
ards are based on the following 
general principle: “Christian mod- 
esty demands, under pain of sin, 
that dress be such as to conceal 
and in no way emphasize the parts 
of the body which, if revealed or 
suggested, are an occasion of sin to 
normal individuals.” In summary 
form: the standards include the fol- 
lowing major items: 

All bared midriff styles are con- 
sidered objectionable and in bad 
taste, whether this be casual, form- 
al, sports or beach wear. 
.-Strapless swim suits and two- 
piece swim suits are not acceptable. 

All strapless formals are consider- 
ed. objectionable and are not ap- 
proved. 

Transparent fabrics are not con- 
sidered coverage. 

Skirts must not be too tight or 
too short. 

Short shorts are always objection- 
able. Medium shorts are acceptable 
under certain relatively few cir- 
cumstances, such as: gym classes, 
beach sports, tennis, track and 
field events (running, jumping), etc. 
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Jeans, slacks and the like are 
permissible at certain times and 
for such purposes as winter sports, 
softball, school hikes and picnics, 
and for certain types of housework. 
The color, cut and fabric should, 
as far as possible, be of a distinctly 
feminine quality. 


The Boys Help Too 


A well integrated spiritual pro- 
gram is recognized as a_ highly 
important feature of the modesty 
crusade. 


Where do the boys fit into the 
picture? They are to see to it that 
their “dates” conform to the rules. 
Apparently the following “prom 
regulations,” drawn up for the 
Catholic high schools of Milwau- 
kee, are generally accepted by the 
crusaders: “Proms will be semi- 


. formal, girls in formal dresses and 


boys in suits, but girls will not be 
allowed to wear evening gowns 
with drop shoulders or straps, and 
boys are instructed that the part- 
ners failing to conform to this rule 
will be dismissed from the prom.” 


The young folks have done a 
good job. But they still have far 
to go. The greatest immediate 
danger to their crusade is that 
they will let their enthusiasm wane, 
that they will rest content with 
their past acomplishments. That 
would be most unfortunate. 


St. Thomas of Villanova, Archbishop of Valencia in the 


sixteenth century, was so charitable to the poor that his only 
possession at the time of his death was his bed which he willed 


to the prisoners of the city—Ave Maria. 
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For the First Time 


Newspaper Woman | 


MEETS NUN 


Jane Neely 


| met a nun for the first time 

today. I had never spoken to a 
woman dedicated to religion be- 
fore. 

Priests I have grown used to, 

and I am even fond of many of 
them. I have learned to rely upon 
their judgment and friendship so 
much that the sight of a Roman 
collar no longer leaves me unable 
to cope with a vague embarrass- 
ment, as such an encounter once 
did. 
* But sisters are not priests, any 
more than women are men, and 
becoming a convert does not neces- 
sarily make the place of a woman 
in a religious community under- 
standable to a woman outside. 

I couldn’t describe how the nun 
I met looked, exactly. There is 
anonymity about a religious habit 
until the wearer’s personality shows 
through. 

Certainly she was no longer 
young. She must have been sixty, 
yet she had an indefinable air of 
youth. Her face had an unharried 
look that most women cannot ach- 
ieve, much less preserve, no matter 
how unceasingly they experiment 
with commercial guarantees of 
beauty. 

I had been out on assignments 
all afternoon and as I drove -past 


the hospital I remembered a littla 
gift shop in one corner of the hos- 
pital vestibule, just across the ent- 
rance from a large statue of the 
Infant of Prague. 


I thought of the words, “The 
more you honor Me, the more will 
I bless you,” and the small shop 
with its statues and medals seemed 
a refuge from the traffic and my 
own none-too-peaceful thoughts. 

There were a few people, a 
priest and some laymen, standing. 
inside the door talking, and I didn’t 
want to be near any more people. 
I ignored their voices and stooped 
to look into a glass case for a small 
wood carving of a monk I remem- 
bered seeing there months before. 
Then a flurry of skirts stopped be- 
side me. 


: When the voice above the skirts 
spoke, it said the same words any 
clerk says, but there was none of 
the supercilious sneer salespeople 
so often manage when they offer 
to help a prospective customer. 
She took me behind the counter 
of .the hole-in-the-wall shop into 
an even smaller storeroom and 
looked through stacked boxes for 
the Franciscan monk’s statue I 
said I wanted. While she fingered 
through her stock she picked up 
the figurines lovingly and showed 
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me the painstaking work the artists 
had put into each statue. She ling- 
ered over a woodcarving of St. 
Francis and pointed out the deli- 
cately carved wings of the birds at 
his feet. 

She asked me to stay at the hos- 
pital for dinner, but I apologized 
for another, fictional appointment. 
Unsolicited friendliness can be 
more formidable than the most 
violent arguments, and it is harder 
for those inured to meeting aggres- 
sive attack to cope with kind 
words. 

I have a long way to go in dis- 
covering all the facts of the Cath- 
olic Church but the first nun I 
met showed me _ unintentionally 
that women religious are an al- 
together desirable addenda to the 
personnel of the Church. The old 
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sister with her statues is the pro- 


totype of her kind to me. 
She may only have. been trying 


‘to make a sale, but her ingenuous 


warmth which she offered so freely 
when I felt far removed from hu- 
man friendship made the business 
transaction seem a secondary mat- 
ter. 

I left with a statue I had not in- 
tended to buy. But if a nun de- 
signed it, and a nun sold it, and a 
woman far removed from the 
world of nuns, in theory and pract- 
ice, bought it, there might be a 
kind of blessing in that sale. 


Perhaps buying a Berta Hummel 
figurine of the blessed Infant of 
Prague is a better morale builder 
than purchasing a new hat, and a 
more lasting one. 


Baby’s Sense Of Touch 


She is completely entranced! I can tell from seeing her shape 
a little “oh” mouth and the slight tilt she gives to her left eyebrow. 


Baby has found her hands! 


Notice how she opens and closes them, observes each finger, 


crosses and recrosses each wrist. 


A baby is unique in many ways, especially in its innocent appre- 


ciation of every wonderful thing—a lesson to adults. Imagine what 
it would be like to be without the sense of touch—no more hand- 
clasps, no “hot” or “cold”; decreased abilities to squeeze, feel, lift. 
No wonder baby adores her hands! 

Daddy wants to see, too. He turns a little hand from front to 
back side, inspecting it. Then he separates each finger as he quietly 
thinks “Hail Marys” of thanksgiving. 

Daddy was just finishing his daily rosary—on baby’s ten tiny 
fingers and ten tiny toes. 

“What mysteries did you say?” I inquired. 
“The Joyful, of course,” was his reply—Mary Dolores Fetcko. 
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Four-year-old Has Library 


“Never Too Young for Books 


Dorothy Banker Turner 


“<COME see my library.” 

. This invitation came from a 
long-lashed, blue-eyed blond little 
librarian of not quite four and 
one-half years of age. She led us 
to a corner of her bedroom and 
there, on low shelves, were picture 
books for coloring and clipping, 
and other volumes to be guarded 
carefully. 


Terrie explained the difference. 
“And what’s more, she respects 
the ones that she is to keep,” said 
her parents. They went on to say 
that giving the little girl a library 
of her own is teaching her the 
proper care of books and maga- 
zines. “Furthermore, she is learn- 
ing to read them and already can 
tell us the story in many of them.” 


Terrie quickly proved the truth 
of this compliment by reading to 
us words from one of the pages. 
It was a well known verse from 
a collection of prayers. She intoned 
it solemnly as if she knew exactly 
what the meaning was. 

“This book is Terrie’s to keep,” 
she said. 

And I thought that her parents 
have given her one of the greatest 
gifts ever to be given to anyone— 


a love of books and joy in what 
they can hold. It will be with her 
always and will offer her a way 
to happiness. 


Her books will be tools of school 
days, sources of information and 
teachers in themselves. Later they 
will offer solace for unhappy and 
lonely days, pleasure for happy 
ones, inspiration in time of trouble. 


“These are for Terrie to color 
and cut up,” she told us. She 
brought a small pair of plastic 
scissors and vigorously demon- 
strated the art of snipping. Next 
she reached for colored crayons. 


“See what they'll make.” Then 
she brought the colored picture to 
her father. “Make it into a book- 
plate.” Her words were clearly 
spoken and she said the big ones 
as easily as the little ones. She 
watched solemnly while her father 
lettered “Terrie” onto the cutout. 
Then she fastened it into one of 
the permanent books with a bit 
of paste and shut the volume to 
press paste and bookplate into 
place. 


“While she likes the idea now,” 
said her mother, “she should 
really cherish it later.” 
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Terrie handled each book care- 
fully as she showed the bookplates 
in her collection. There were high- 
ly colored chickens, cows, horses, 
and dogs in hues never known to 
these animals. But each had an 
individuality and charm of its 
own. 

So did Terrie’s library. “She 
spends hours fussing with it and 
she has brought all her little 
friends to see it,” said her father. 
“We think it’s a splendid invest- 
ment and well worth the time of 
putting together a few boards and 


painting them to match the rest 
of the furniture.” 


‘How wonderful it would be, I 


thought, if every child could have 
‘a library of his own. Whether it 


consists of one book or dozens, it 
should be given importance as 
Terrie’s is. Whether it be given a 
real bookcase or simply packing 
box quarters, whether it be marked 
by bookends or assigned to a 
simple place on a dresser, it should 
be regarded as a library of the 
child. And the earlier it is started, 
the better. A child is never too 
young for books. 

Now, finishing affixing a bright 
yellow rhinoceros to an end sheet 
of a picture book, Terrie turmed 
to her mother, her father, each of 
us in turn and said, “Thank you, 
thank you, thank you.” 


Then she showed us some pen- 
nies in her purse. “When I have 
twenty-five, I’m going to buy a 
book for my library.” 


Her parents explained that she 
had already saved the money for 
two of the picture books. “And 
she’s learning the value of her 
property by doing so.” 


Other volumes have been gifts 
from family and friends for birth- 
day anniversaries or Christmas. To 
reciprocate, Terry saved twenty- 
five cents to buy her grandmother 
a book last Christmas. 


“And this is Terrie’s book she 
made all by herself,” she said and 
showed us the words, “By Terrie,” 
lettered on the cover of a scrap- 
book. The little picture stories it 
contained were from magazines 
and had been pasted in a some- 
what topsy-turvy fashion. But she 
could read them very well. 


She dropped the book on the 
floor and picked it up quickly. 
“Got to be careful,” she told us. 
“It’s for my grandchildren.” 


Perhaps it will be, and they 
may be even younger than Terrie 
when they learn to read in it. For 
a child is never too young for 
books, first. the read-aloud ones 
and later the kind he can read 
alone. 


St. Bede, an Eighth Century Benedictine monk, was consid- 
ered the most learned man of his day. He was the author of 
“Church History of the English” and a great variety of treatises 
on subjects as diversified as Scripture commentaries, grammar, 
poetry, mathematics, astronomy, rhetoric and music. 


GODPARENTS, you have rules in... 


The Office of Sponsors 


Mrs. W. F. Rohman 


WHILE the necessity of occa- 

sional instruction the 
pulpit on the subject of sponsors 
is readily agreed to, it is difficult 
to add anything to our general 
fund of knowledge concerning 
the question. 


The rules laid down by the 
Church about baptismal sponsor- 
ship are few, clear and simple. At 
the outset I'd like to point out that 
it is not my purpose to analyze 
either the fine print or fine distinc- 
tions to be found in Canon Law on 
baptismal sponsors. 


The customs surrounding the 
conferring of the Sacrament of 
Baptism are almost as old as the 
Church itself. The very earliest 
Christian writers speak of the 
necessity of having a sponsor, even 
in private baptism. Tertullian, for 
example, refers to the duties of 
sponsors, to see that the baptized 
Christians grow up in the love of 


Through the years various 
councils and pronouncements have 
both clarified and simplified the 
regulations of the Church concern- 
ing the obligations and privileges 
of sponsors. Certain of these rules 
may be dispensed for a variety of 
reasons — but as I’ve mentioned, 
we are not concerned with the 
subtle fine points but the overall 
picture. In general here are the 


Church’s requirements for spon- 
sors: 


1. There must be at least one 
sponsor, at the most two. If there 
are two sponsors they must be of 
different sex, that is there cannat 
be two men or two women. 


2. The sponsor must have at- 
tained the use of reason, be bap- 
tized and intend to be the spon- 
sor. Except in rare circumstances 
he must be fourteen years of age. 


8. The sponsor may not be the 
father, mother or spouse of the 
person receiving the sacrament. 


4, The sponsor does not belong 
to a heretical or schismatical sect 
or an atheistic society, nor be un- 
der the sentence of excommunica- 


tion. Excluded here would be no- 
torious public criminals who have. 


been excommunicated. 


5. The sponsor must have been. 


‘actually selected for the office, 


whether by the parent or lawful 
guardian or the person to be bap- 
tized in the case of an adult, or 
be appointed by the priest admin- 
istering the sacrament. 


6. The sponsor must actually 
touch the candidate while the bap- 
tism is being conferred. In the 
case of a proxy sponsor, the proxy 
must also follow this rule. 

7. The sponsor must know the 
fundamental doctrines of the faith, 
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as embodied in the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Our Father. 

8. The sponsor must not be a 
member of a religious order, even 
a novice, nor may he be a priest, 
deacon or subdeacon. This rule is 
sometimes waived for sufficient 
reasons, but it takes a special act 
by the bishop to permit such a 
person to act as a sponsor. 


Primary Obligations 


While these regulations are self- 
explanatory, we should take a 
moment to make two comments. 
First it is the emphatic teaching 
of the Church that Protestants 
may not act as sponsors at a valid 
Catholic baptism. At most, a Pro- 
testant is sometimes permitted to 
be what is called by Canon Law 
a witness to the baptism, but he 
cannot be allowed to take any of- 
ficial part in the ceremony. The 
Holy See has declared that even 
where one of the parents was a 
Catholic and the other a non- 
Catholic and they were married 
outside the Church, a Protestant 
sponsor should not be admitted in 
the baptism of their child. 

Secondly, there is a_ definite 
spiritual relationship contracted 
between the sponsor and the per- 
son baptized. It is so binding that 
it constitutes a diriment impedi- 
ment to marriage between the 
two. Formerly a similar spiritual 
relationship was held to exist be- 
tween the sponsors themselves, but 
this is no longer the case. 

The primary obligations of the 
sponsors are generally well known. 
To them is entrusted the spiritual 
welfare of the person baptized, 
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an obligation that becomes very 
real in the event of the death of 
the parents of a baptized child. 
The moral duties of the sponsors 
are also present when the parents 
are negligent in the spiritual edu- 
cation of the child. 


A most important consideration 
is the selection of names. Particul- 
arly in the society pages of our 
newspapers do we find the results 
of parents trying to outdo one an- 
other in the choice of unusual, in 
some cases freakish names for 
their children. They lean heavily 
on family surnames as first names 
for their children, especially for 
boys, ignoring the ancient Christ- 
ian custom of naming children for 
saints and martyrs. In fact it 
seems strange that a parent would 
not want to give his child a Christ- 
jan name. 


In Catholic baptism Canon Law 
enjoins the priest to add a Christ- 
ian name of his own choice and 
enter it in the baptismal record, 
if the parents insist upon a non- 
Christian name for the child. It is 
surprising to learn that the Roman 
ritual specifically directs pastors to 
see to it that the names given are 
not obscene, fabulous, ridiculous, 
or the names of heathen deities 
or impious heathen men. It is a 
sad commentary qn our life that 
such a_ rule should have been 
deemed necessary. The godpar- 
ents may exercise an_ influence 
over the parents to see that a 
Christian name is chosen for the 
infant to be baptizéd. 


Nowhere in Canon Law is 
there a specific rule regarding the 
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age at which a child should be 
baptized. Local custom dictates 
this in no small measure. But it 
seems a shame that infants are 
allowed to live in original sin any 
longer than is necessary. Since 
there are so many hazards in the 
early days of a child’s life, it does 
not seem reasonable for parents to 
postpone unduly the baptism of 
their young ones. It seems much 
too serious to gamble with a child’s 
eternal salavation to wait unneces- 
sarily before having the baptism 
performed, merely to suit some 
idle human convenience. Here 
again the godparents can try to 
exert their influence by trying to 
have the ceremony performed at 
the earliest possible date. I like 
the old idea of having the child 
baptized within two weeks after 
b 


One of the most important of 
all topics related to sponsors is 
the method of their _ selection. 
How often have you heard dis- 
cussions that run like this: “We 
should have so-and-so as godpar- 
ents but the child will fare much 
better if we ask someone with a 
little more money.” There has 
grown up an idea that the best 
possible sponsors to have are those 
who can afford to remember the 
child on birthdays and Christmas 
with toys and other gifts, regard- 
less of how practical is their Cath- 
olicity. If potential godparents are 
known to be weak in their faith, 
but are good bait only by reason 
of having more of the world’s 
goods, they should never even be 
considered. What parents can say 
that they will live to raise their 


child? If death intervenes is it 
not more reasonable to suppose 
that they should want the spiritual 
welfare of the child entrusted to 
sponsors who recognize their ob- 
ligations? 

Day Of Happiness 


The spiritual birth of another 
child of God is always a day of 
joy, and the traditional festivities 
marked by a big family dinner are 
always events of great happiness. 
But there is also joy in knowing 
that not only has God gained an- 
other soul, but that, from a human 
point of view at least, the child 
will have every opportunity to 
grow up in the fear and love of his 
God, safeguarded by the care of 
its natural parents and of its spirit- 
ual parents, the sponsors. 


Another area in which Canon 
Law is understandably silent is the 
age of the sponsors. By this I do 
not mean the minimum age which, 
as we have seen, if fourteen un- 
less lowered for sufficient reason. 
Rather I am thinking of the maxi- 
mum age. It is not generally 
known that the Church teaches 
that the duty of the sponsors does 
not cease when their godchild 
comes of age. The Code of Canon 
Law states explicitly that they 
must take a lasting interest in his 
spiritual welfare, and that they 
must take care that during his 
whole life he lives up to the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic faith. 

In view of this pronouncement, 
it seems a bit ridiculous to select 
sponsors who are far advanced in 
years, for the baptism of an infant, 
even though they may be the 


grandparents of, the child itself. 
In recent years it seems to have 
become quite common to ask the 
grandparents to act as sponsors. 
As a grandmother myself I should 
perhaps hasten to add that grand- 
parents come in all ages, but it 
would appear more reasonable to 
ask younger people to serve as 
sponsors. This is only common 
sense, based on general laws of 
life expectancy. If the sponsors are 
to watch out for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their godchild all of his 
life, there seems to be too much of 
a gap in age to honor most grand- 
parents by having them act as 
sponsors. 

Godparents must step in should 
the parents die, to safeguard the 
spiritual welfare of the child, es- 
pecially if he has not come of 
age. But what if the parents be- 
come negligent in the practice of 
their faith and allow the spiritual 
life of the child to lapse? Or sim- 
ilarly, if the parents die when the 
child is in his late teens or has 
come of age and shows signs of 
wavering from his religion? In 
both cases the godparents have a 
ticklish job, and one that some- 
times is impossible to carry out be- 
cause the parents have first charge 
over their children. The only thing 
the sponsors can do is to pray un- 
ceasingly for their godchild and 
for his parents, and to do what- 
ever lies in their power to attempt 
to influence the parents, in the one 
case, to the child himself in the 
second, to return to the ways of 
God. 

Beautiful Customs 
There are a number of customs 
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surrounding baptism that are traly 
beautiful. One in particular con- 
cerns the Christening Dress worn 
by the infant on the day he is bap- 
tized, a dress that not uncommonly 
is handed down from one gener- 
ation to another. The white dress 
is regarded as the sign of the wed- 
ding garment, the sign that the 
soul has been chosen by Christ for 
eternal salvation. In some parish 
churches a small white infant dress 
is given as a souvenir of the bap- 
tism, in order that the one bap- 
tized, may in later life often be 
reminded of his innocence in bap- 
tism. 

Seven symbols can be em- 
broidered around the hem of the 
dress, representing the seven Sac- 
raments, the seven pillars of the 
Church, the seven signposts on the 
road to perfecting the spiritual life 
that begins on that very day, the 
day of baptism. These are: 


1. The water of baptism, the 
water pouring from the shell with 
the sign of Christ in the back- 
ground. 


2. The cross of penance, the 
cross of decision for God, em- 
embroidered with keys of priestly 
power. 


8. The symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, emblematic of Confirma- 
tion. 

4. The “Lamb of God,” consist- 
ing of the Cross, the Lamb, the 
Alpha and Omega, representing 
the food of the Holy Eucharist. 

5. Sacred matrimony, depicted . 
by intertwined rings in the shadow 
of the Cross. 
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6. Eternal priesthood,. represent- 
ed -by the chalice and stole. 

7. The baptismal candle, relat- 
ing to the day when it shall be 
lighted for the last time as the 
white linen of your baptismal robe 
is spread over your hands, to re- 
ceive the Viaticum and await the 
anointing with the Holy Oil of 
Peace. 


This baptismal garment should 
be made by the. godmother, and 
it is her task also to procure the 
baptismal candle. Hence, the need 
for selecting the sponsors, espec- 
ially the godmother, months in ad- 
vance. 

I can assure you that the de- 
signs are not difficult to execute, 
that it does not require the pro- 
verbial artist-with-the needle to 
embroider these symbols. 

Common Sense 

It is unfortunate that all too 

many of us take so much of our 
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religion for granted.‘ We know the 
cold truths of our faith, but sel- 
dom take the time to warm thenr 
with the fires of deeper knowledge 
and love. In our discussion of 
sponsors we can appreciate that 
there is more to the subject than 
the few paragraphs of Canon Law 
setting down certain rules and con- 
ditions governing sponsorship. 

To these rules we should add 
the full measure of common sense, 
to fulfill the mind of the Church; 
to make sure that God’s little ones 
are protected; to guarantee that 
baptismal sponsors are carefully 
selected, practical Catholics who* 
realize the gravity of their respon- 
sibility, and understand that they 
have a sublime mission to perform 
with the help of God. Sponsors’ 
who fulfill their duties faithfully: 
will surely merit for themselves 
special favors from God for caring 
for the immortal souls of His little 
ones. 


Religious Education 


The Roman Catholic parochial school is a living symbol of 
faith and love in the midst of today’s dangerous educational 
maelstrom. Catholic education places love of God above know- 
ledge and carries out a tradition of complete and wholesome 
living. It has endured the vicissitudes of time and stands be- 
fore the modern world as a venerable part of our civilization 
despite the attack of critics. In the world’s present state of 
uncertainty, we need the products of such basic principles 
as Catholic education instills. We need men and women to 
illustrate the truth eternal — that religion alone touches life 
at every point.—J. Howard McGrath. 


Besides being the wife of the second President, John Adams, 
Abigail Smith Adams was the mother of the sixth President, 
John Quincy Adams. 


Spain 


Land of Martyrs, Vocations, 


Christian Families 


"THE 85th International Eucharis- 

tic Congress, recently held in 
Barcelona, has been a truly Cath- 
olic event. Its first day was dedi- 
cated to the fundamental society: 
the family consecrated to God, 
present in our midst. In an im- 
pressive afternoon ceremony, many 
thousands of children gathered 
around a huge open-air altar. In 
their name and in the name of all 
Christian families, three parents 
raised their voice to express the 
homage of the homes to the Holy 
Eucharist. 


A high officer of the Spanish 
fleet, Admiral Cervera, the father of 
fourteen living children, was one 
of them. The two others were 
women: one who gave eight sons 
as priests to the Church and a 
heroic mother who had sacrificed 
her large family as martyrs for the 
faith during the communist relig- 
ious persecutions in Spain. 

The Christian home—founded at 
the foot of the altar and surround- 
ed by a crown of children—pledged 
faithfulness to its mission: the rais- 
ing of strong Catholic men and 
women as the remaining hope for 
the world. 


The three parents who spoke and 


Archduchess Adelaide of Austria 


the crowd of children who listened 
and joined in common prayer rep- 
resented what Catholic Spain safe- 
guarded as its most precious gift, 
and values as the powerful source 
of its strength in the hour of perse- 
cution and in the revival of its 
faith: its Christian homes, its 
healthy childhood and youth, its 
strong Catholic atmosphere. 


Christian Homes 


Spanish families are strongly 
united. For Catholic partners the 
law permits only church marriage 
and never divorce. Marital bonds 
therefore are entered carefully; 
they will have to last for a lifetime. 
This unity for better, for worse is 
the essential feature of the Span- 
ish home; it is deeply entrenched 
in the country’s tradition. Even 
an atheistic legislation—as the one 
of the 1931 Republic—despite the 
introduction of divorce, despite its 
policy of propagating “freer” mar- 
riage and looser family ties, was 
unable to change that fundamental 
outlook. 


Today’s legislation and public 
opinion thus admit but one solu- 
tion to end an unhappy community 
of life: legal action for separation. 
In practice however, even these 
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cases remain extremely rare. Not 
even the 0.05% of all married cou- 
ples take advantage of these fac- 
ilities that are placed at their dis- 
posal. Such unquestioned unity 
brings a stability into home and 
education to a degree unknown in 
many of the other Western coun- 
tries. 

The foreign traveller, driving 
through a Spanish village or town, 
is usually amazed at the number 
of children running in and out the 
homes, playing in the streets, cheer- 
ing with enthusiasm every car on 
the road . . . Families in Spain are 
numerous indeed. Legal definition 
of a “large family” starts with four 
children; but to be called numerous 
in general opinion, a home must 
have eight youngsters at the very 
least. According to censorship sta- 
tistics, 49% of all married and 
widowed women have two to four, 
18% have five and more children. 


Despite limited resources, the 
Spanish State in recent years has 
made a sizeable effort for safe- 
guarding the healthy family, the 
very foundation of the country’s 
future. In this venture the govern- 
ment has been strongly supported 
by the Church and by private or- 
ganizations. A law of 1938 started 
a scheme of compulsory family in- 
surance, calculated according to 
number and age of dependents; 
additional advantages are granted 
to large families. Loans without 
interest are secured to young cou- 
ples in need of funds to get estab- 
lished. Once the home is set up, 
many a young wife and mother 
can use advice and assistance. 


The municipal “Social Help,” 
the Women Section of Catholic 
Action and other parish or local 
groups cooperate in setting up the 
needed services: mothers’ classes 
and consultations encourage the 
women’s personal development, se- 
cure precious experiences in house- 
hold and educational problems, de- 
velop hygiene, teach and encour- 
age domestic industries for those 
mothers who are compelled to look 
for additional income, but have 
children in the home to care for. 
Family religious practices are re- 
vived; they form a wealth of spiri- 
tual resources in a country as deep- 
ly Catholic and traditional as Spain. 


Healthy Childhood 


Born and raised in a united 
home, Spanish children are used to 
look at the father as the undisputed 
head of the family. Just as natur- 
ally they consider the mother to be 
the center of the home and not 
a wage-earner on the outside. They 
are accustomed to sharing with a 
number of brothers and sisters the 
education, the events, the joys and 


‘small responsibilities of every-day 


life. Even if the home is poor— 
and that is frequently the case— 
these children receive such a hap- 
py start in life as many richer and 
seemingly more fortunate children 
in other countries never get the 
chance to experience. 


In a land that is over 99% Cath- 
olic, schools quite naturally have 
the same outlook on life as the 
home; they give the same religious, 
moral and patriotic education. Here 
again there is no conflict and the 
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child slowly develops into a well- 
adjusted youngster. 


Spain is today in the rare and 
fortunate position of having no 
“youth problem” on its hands. 
Cases of juvenile delinquency oc- 
cur, as they have at any time in 
any country. But its proportions 
are far from alarming. On the 
contrary, with burning ardor and 
a splendid optimism, the young 
generation lives up to the example 
of its elders, to the heroic deeds 
of its martyrs during the Civil 
War, to the security of its early 
childhood in a united Catholic 
home, to its Spanish enthusiasm 
for everything that is noble and 
great. It is from this rising group 
that colleges and universities, army 
and_ professions, seminaries and 
novitiates and the thousands of 
young new homes draw their most 
promising recruits. 

Catholic Atmosphere 

Not the homes only, but also the 
country as a whole enjoys a true 
and living religious atmosphere. A 
Spaniard is Catholic, totally and 
fervently, as he is the son of his 
country. These two loyalties can- 
not be separated. Traditional de- 
votions are a reality, lived and un- 
derstood throughout the nation. 
They find manifold expressions ac- 
cording to region and locality, to 
family customs or individual feel- 
ings. 

The veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin brings out all the depth 
and tenderness of the Spanish 
character and tradition: she is the 
Mother of God and our Mother; 
she is the powerful Protector and 
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Lady of Christianity and of Spain. 
The history of the country, of its 
regions and parishes is inter-wov- 
en with the tradition of its numer- 
ous shrines, where Our Lady is 
surrounded with love and rever- 
ance. 


Each home has her picture. Nu- 
merous are the invocations and 
titles under which she becomes the 
patron saint of Spanish girls: 
Maria, Rosaria, Immaculata, Mer- 
cedes, Dolores, Pilar, Begona, 
Nieves, Guadalupe are but a few 
of the names that recall the Bless- 
ed Virgin or one of her sanctuar- 
ies. A blasphemy against Mary 
is more deeply resented than an 
insult against one’s mother. Chival- 
rous and quick-blooded, every 


Spaniard rises in immediate de- | 


fense, if he feels that the Mother 
and Lady of Heaven has been of- 
fended. In her service he does 
not count time, money and effort. 


Recently the Statue of Our Lady 
of Fatima was taken to Spain from 
neighboring Portugal and was ti- 
umphantly received. With royal 
splendor, it was accompanied from 
one place to another and, wherever 
it passed, religious fervor was deep- 
ly increased. Many priests ex- 
plain the miraculous success that 
popular mission campaigns and col- 
lective retreats have obtained in 
Spain in recent years through the 
influence of the national and unani- 
mous devotion to Our Lady, the 
Mediatrix of Grace. 

Traditional and famous are 
Spain’s Holy Week and Corpus 
Christi processions. Foreign tour- 
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ists too often look at them as being 
merely colorful and worldly par- 
ades. Such interpretation does not 
show the true Spanish character, 
which is able to express sincere 
and profound devotion under the 
surface and the show of great pub- 
lic manifestations. These proces- 
sions actually are prepared and 
lived for during the whole liturgi- 
cal year; they reveal some of the 
deep veneration which Spain and 
its saints have always manifested 
for the Passion of the Lord and for 
the Holy Eucharist. 

A country of nearly two-thou- 
sand years of Christian tradition, 
Spain has given innumerable saints 
to the Church. Their names are 
not forgotten. They have a prom- 
inent place in religious life and 
devotions, in old mystery plays 
and in literature, in painting and 


sculpture. In the places where 
they lived and died, in the par- 
ishes where their relics are kept 
or where they have been selected 
as patron saints, their feast is com- 
memorated year after year. It is 
the occasion for solemn religious 
ceremonies, followed by joyous 
popular celebrations, the so-called 
“romerias.” Spanish religion is very 
Catholic indeed: joy is part of our 
faith and sunshine is a very special 
gift of God. 

Pilgrims who came to the Bar- 
celona Congress from all parts of 
the globe, have now returned 
home. They have taken back with 
them some of that feeling of unity, 
some of the promise and enthus- 
iasm, some of the traditional devo- 
tion, which they had been called 
upon to share and experience on 
Spanish soil. 


Proposal Dropped 


United opposition from delegates of Catholic countries 
and others led the World Health Organization of the United 
Nations, which recently convened in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
drop a proposal to study government propagation of birth- 
control methods in “overpopulated” countries. The delegates 
of Italy, France, Lebanon, Portugal, Austria, Ireland, Spain, 

- Panama, and Costa Rica, led by Dr. J. J. DeClaseyde of Bel- 
gium, warned that approval of the plan might wreck the World 
Health Organization. The birth-control propaganda measure 
was proposed by a Norwegian delegate.—N. C. W. C. Bulletin. 

The words, “Holy Mary Mother of God,” were added to the 
Angelical Salutation during the time of the Nestorian heresy. 
As Patriarch of Constantinople, Nestorious contended that Mary 
was the mother only of the man in which God dwelt and there- 
fore could not properly be called “the Mother of God.” In 431, 
the Counci! of Ephesus denounced the blasphemer and added the 
words of praise to Mary as a means of impressing upon the faith- 
ful this sublime truth. 


WHEN my husband accepted a 

~ position in another town, we 
looked for, and found, the house 
that seemed the answer to our 


‘hopes and dreams. It was perfect— 


with sparkling white paints, pastel 
walls and shiny floors. But I had 
reckoned without my family, for 
it was certainly not the place to 
raise two wild Indians and their 
slightly subdued sister. I tried to 
keep our home looking as nice as 
when we moved into it, but I 
fought a losing battle. 

“Sister, keep your hands off the 
walls, please.” 


“Buddy, don’t run your cars 
over the bare floors, they scratch 
easily.” 

I'm afraid I even scolded my 
husband a few times. 


Then one day I was brought to 
my senses by the remark of our 
five year old when he asked: 
“Mommy, does this house belong 
to Daddy and us, or is it all 
yours?” I was stunned to think I 
had been acting so possessive 
about mere things that I had for- 
gotten the feelings of those I loved. 


Mother of Three Advises . . . 


“Stop Saying Don't” 


Winona Mac Mullan 


So my husband and I set about 
making a home we could all enjoy 
without fear of hurting it or mar- 
ring its beauty. 


In the boys’ room we painted 
one wall with a special prepara- 
tion that turned it into a black- 
board. Here they can draw and 
scribble to their heart’s content and 
the next day repeat the process. 
Shelves were built along one side 
of this room, making a place for 
games, toys and books that can be 
easily reached and kept in order, 
and will still be useful as book 
shelves when the toys are out- 
grown. We found this preferable 
to a chest for playthings as these 
are difficult to keep in order. The 
rug in this room was linoleum, pat- 
terned with story-book figures and 
colored squares for games, easily 
washed and unharmed by mud, 
paste or jam. Spreads and curtains 
were of inexpensive material, and 
I found that denim, gingham and 
plain unbleached muslin are easily 
laundered and offer endless possi- 
bilities for decoration. 


When the pastel-colored walls in 
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the living room became finger- 
marked (and they soon did), we 
painted them with one of the 
easily-applied and washable wall 
paints in a practical shade of 
green. 


The lovely gold damask of the 
dining room chairs we covered 
with plastic material which came 
by the yard. It was a simple mat- 
ter to remove the screw that held 
the seats in place, slip the plastic 
square in place and return the 
screws. Now no expensive recov- 
ering job looms in our immediate 
future. 


When my husband’s_ birthday 
. came, my gift was a lounge chair 
upholstered in a leather-like ma- 
terial, immune to dust, scratches 
. and sticky little fingers. Chairs for 
the boys’ room were covered with 
the same material. 


- Formica covers the top of the 
dinette table in the kitchen and 


many happy hours are spent there 
with crayons, paste, modeling 
clay, and even helping Mommie 
bake cookies. A few swishes of a 
damp cloth and it is ready to set 
for dinner. 


Feeling that the safety angle 
was an important one, we fenced 
in a small area for toddler Nancy, 
and fitted it with a gate. Here she 
played happily, safe from burns 
or other mishaps, but content in 
knowing that I was near. 

With the expenditure of a few 
dollars which we believed were 
well spent and considerable time 
and ingenuity, we felt that we had 
taken a big step towards making 
the children’s young years, happy 
ones, free from constant caution- 
ing and admonitions. We ll 
breathe freely, and move about 
without hearing or saying that 
frustrating, provocative word 
“Don't.” 


Improvement 


Educational attainment for the adult population showed 
marked improvement between 1940 and 1950, despite the fact 
that World War II interrupted the education of millions of 
persons. Behind an increase in the median number of years 
of school completed, from 8.6 years in 1940 to 9.3 years in 
1950, lay such facts as a decrease of about 500,000 in the number 
of persons who had completed less than five grades of school 
and an increase of 1,800,000 college graduates. These data 
are obtained from the 1950 Census of Population. 


The hardest job a Catholic child faces is learning to be a 
good Catholic without the good example of its parents.—Selected. 


Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


BOUT this time last year as I 

was riding on a bus coming 
home from summer school, I over- 
heard an interesting conversation. 
Judging from the vocabulary and 
general nature of those who parti- 
cipated, I guessed these children 
to be around twelve years of age. 
If one happens to be a teacher 
conversations regarding school and 
its outlook on school life by stu- 
dents on any level is always more 
er less enlightening. 


Well, that’s just exactly what 
this interesting conversation was 
about. It all began when these 
boys and girls got a glimpse of a 
“little red school house” we were 
passing by. The moans and groans 
of having just a few more. weeks’ 
vacation began almost immediate- 
ly. But in that crowd of children, 
there was a wise and optimistic 
voice who put sunlight back into 
the minds of his companions as he 
said something like this: “Why 
bother about what’s in store for 
us next month? Let’s have all the 
fun now, while having is good, 
and forget about it.” And the 
amazing part of it all was how 
quickly every boy and girl agreed 
and they all again became light- 
hearted and happy. 


You Can’t Buy Friends 


It takes just one ray of sunshine 
to brighten up a room. It takes 
just one light heart to take the 
load off of many, and blessed are 
they. Sometimes it is difficult for 
boys and girls to figure out why 
they have few or no friends. They 
look enviously at Mary or Johnny 
whom everybody seems to like. I 
know of girls and boys who have 
used all sorts of methods to buy 
friendship. Some were fortunate in 
getting a generous allowance and 
used candy bars, sodas, and even 
money as a bait. But this idea 
turns out just like the Prodigal 
Son—when the candy bars are eat- 
en, the sodas are enjoyed, and 
the money spent, the friendship 
seems to cease too. 


No scheme of any material things 
can make a lasting friendship. So, 
boys and girls, that idea of “buy- 
ing” friends isn’t possible. You 
have noticed, haven’t you, that 
boys and girls who have the least 
spending money or none at all 
sometimes have the most and best 
friends. Money, then, isn’t the an- 
swer. There must be something 
else. 


Let’s look at it this way. If 
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you are the type of a boy or girl 
who has trouble having friends or 
keeping them, ask yourself these 
questions: 

Am I a selfish type of individual 
—the type who must always have 
his way in everything regardless 
of what it is? 


Do I always have the most to 
say in every gathering and al- 
ways feel as though my words, 
ideas, and sugestions must be fol- 
lowed? 


When in a group of my rank, do 
I try to be kind to every boy or 
girl within that group, or do I 
notice just a selected few? 


Often times children, too, get 
into so-called “tight spots.” They 
need help. Would you be the 
first to offer if you could give 
the desired help? 


Good And Bad Days 


In this world of ours, human 
beings will always have their good 
days and their bad days. How do 
you act toward your companions 


on one of these bad days? The | 


old saying, “Laugh and the world 
laughs with you, weep and you 
cry alone” holds good for children, 
too. Boys and girls love and re- 


spect the hero; one who could take 
it, rather than the weeper; one who 
couldn’t take it! 

In this day and age most chil- 
dren are acquainted with the term, 
“personality.” They use it freely 
and correctly as I have surprisingly 
noticed. Our kind of personality 
often determines the number of 
our friends and kinds of friend- 
ships. 

Our Lord Himself had an at- 
tractive and magnetic personality. 
All who knew Him were drawn to- 
ward Him irresistibly so. Why? 
Because He was so unselfish; so 
very kind; so extremely thought- 
ful; so very very humble; His love 
was so all-embracing, within the 
reach of everyone. He was truly 
all to all in everything. 

That must be the answer, then, 
boys and girls. If we want friends, 
and they are blessings, let’s be un- 
selfish, kind and thoughtful toward 
everyone—rich and poor alike. 
These, not money or prestige or 
talents, will bring us friends. They 
will make us a friend, too. In our 
daily intercourse with our compan- 
ions, let’s try to think how Our 
Lord would act if He were in our 
place. If we do this, we will have 
friends always and at all times! 


Reason Enough 


“What moved you to enter the convent?” 


This was the 


question Mother Mary Aloysia, O.S.F., asked thirty-three of 
the Sisters of her community. The answers she received were 
interesting and diverse. That given by Sister Juliana, however, 


was the most unusual. 
I came!”—The Apostle. 


She said, “God just said ‘Yoo-hoo’ and 


The Family 
Apostolate 


Finds Controlling TV_in Own 
Home Not Enough — A Catholic 
mother of five who bought a tele- 
vision set so she could supervise 
her children’s TV fare has found 
that this is not enough. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Cramer and her husband 
bought the set because their child- 
ren were coming home from visits 
to neighbors talking about West- 
erm bad men and too shocked to 
sleep. 


The Cramers quickly guided the 
youngsters away from the more 
violent programs. They found the 
children actually preferred the 
more wholesome shows. The 
trouble was there were so few of 
the wholesome variety. And many 
of the best were dropped to make 
room for more blood and thunder. 

So Mrs. Cramer has joined with 
some 30 other Catholic women to 
do something about it. The women 
devote spare time to evaluating 
radio and TV shows, particularly 
children’s programs. Surveys such 
as theirs have found 70 per cent 
of TV programs for children are 
based on crime and violence. 

Mrs. Cramer also is writing let- 
ters and postcards to stations and 
sponsors, praising good shows and 
protesting bad ones. 


University Chooses Honorary 
Mother — Students at Ohio Uni- 
versity have chosen Mrs. Martin 
P. Josten, a member of St. Paul’s 
parish, Athens, Ohio, as the uni- 
versity’s honorary mother of 1952. 
It is the second consecutive year 
a member of the parish has been 
chosen for the honor. 


Mrs. Josten, a graduate of St. 
Peter’s School in Ontario, is the 
widow of a former Athens Knights 
of Columbus official, who attend- 
ed the university. She sent their 
seven children to the university, 
three of whom still are students. 

* & 


Size of Family Weighed in Pay 
Raises — A 12-month faculty sal- 
ary plan, with raises for all lay 
teachers based in part on the size 
of their families, was introduced 
July 1 at John Carroll University, 
Cleveland. 


The Very Rev. Frederick E. 
Welfle, S.J., university president, 
said he believed the plan “is 
unique at liberal arts colleges in 
the United States.” 


The new pay plan will, in ef- 
fect, guarantee to full-time uni- 
versity lay teachers their basic 
monthly pay checks the year 
round, not just during the regular 
nine-month school period. It will 
also provide enlarged basic pay 
brackets for the four teaching 
ranks of professor, associate and 
assistant professor and instructor. 
All of the lay faculty will get 
larger monthly pay checks. Annual 
minimum basic pay climbs $250, 
while the maximum is advanced 
$600 or better a year. 
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Hits Effort to Induce Women 
to Imitate Men—Women’s happi- 
ness is threatened by those who 
would have them become the imi- 
tator of man as well as his com- 
petitor. The Rev. John Peifer ex- 
pressed this view in the com- 
mencement address at Cardinal 
Stritch College, Milwaukee. He is 
assistant pastor of St. Leo’s 
Church. He said that “while they 
rightly protested against certain 
economic disabilities from which 
women suffer, they have wrongly 
been trying to spur women on to 
become man’s competitor in the 
arena of life. And,” he added, 
“they would have women not only 
the competitor of man but his imi- 
tator as well.” 

Catholic Women Condemn 
Birth Control in India — A resolu- 
tion condemning birth control and 
requesting the Indian government 
not to adopt measures which 
would extinguish the maternal in- 
stinct in women, has been passed 
at the eighth conference of the 
Women’s Catholic Action Society 
at Madurai, S. India. The resolu- 
tion was sent to Rajendra Prasad, 
India’s President, and Prime Min- 
ister Jewaharlal Nehru. 

The protest came against a 
background of increased activity 
in this country for a nation-wide, 
government-supported program of 
family limitation. 

The India government has al- 
ready taken the following steps 
in the family limitation program: 
(1) Doctors in government hospit- 
als have been instructed to sug- 
gest sterilization to women just 
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after the birth of a second or third 
child; (2) Officials have been asked 
to make themselves versed in the 
knowledge of birth control meth- 
ods and readily to give talks on 
them; and (3) Films on family 
planning being shown in thousands 
of India’s villages. 
ck 


Rev. Jerome S.J. 
Says “The vast majority of the 
people of India do not wish to 
solve the food problem by keep- 
ing down the population by art- 
ificial birth control. A great deal 
of propaganda is being carried on 
in favor of birth control, but both 
government and public opinion de- 
sire that the limitation of families, 
insofar as it is desirable, should be 
carried out by natural means and 
not by means condemned by the 
Church. The majority _ believe, 
above all, that the solution of the 
population problem is in increased 
food production, increased cooper- 
ation among the nations which will 
give India an outlet for its sur- 
pluses in foreign countries, and 
facilities for movement of food 
from areas where there are sur- 
pluses which are not being utilized 
now.” 


No Need for Men to Despair 
over Food Problem — There is no 
reason for energetic and ingenious 
men to despair over the world 
food problem, or to subscribe to 
the Malthusian theory that man is 
breeding too fast for the food sup- 
ply to keep up, according to an 
article in Fortune magazine. 


Titled “The Malthusian Mis- 
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chief,” the Fortune article said 
that once again the fundamental 
problems of food and population 
are being muddled and distorted. 
“Through all the springtime pro- 
mises of plenty,” the article said, 
“sounds the hoarse cry of the cor- 
bies: there only seems to be a lot 
of food around; actually man is 
breeding and eating himself out 
of house and home. This was the 
frightening thought that Thomas 
Robert Malthus introduced to an 
innocent world in 1798. 


“It is the idea still held by Neo- 
Malthusians who believe that 
famine, war, and pestilence bring 
about an inevitable, even a ‘desir- 
able’ leveling of populations and 
will continue to until man (1) 
quits wasting his resources, (2) 
puts a check to his happy-go-lucky 
procreation.” 

Fortune cited Dr. Edgar Tasch- 
djian, Viennese biologist now at 
St. Francis College in Brooklyn, as 
giving the Neo-Malthusians “some- 
thing to think about” in an article 
in the Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists. Fortune’s article went on: 
“Fortunately, the Neo-Malthusian 
alternatives are not the only sav- 
ing devices left to the human 
race.” Among these other alter- 
natives Fortune listed production 
increases through development of 
new strains, particularly of hybrid 
corn, greater use of new insecti- 
cides, fungicides and fertilizers, 
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better land management and the 
use of modern farming techniques, 
and intensive weed control. 


“Out of the laboratories have 
come other ingenious develop- 
ments: hydroponics, which is the 
art of growing plants in water; 
antibiotics, which make animals 
grow bigger faster on less feed; 
Krilium, a chemical conditioner 
that makes viscous (sticky) soils 
friable (easily crumbled),” Fortune 
said. 

“Beyond these miracles of sci- 
ence, realized or within grasp, are 
the miracles in the demonstration 
stage, such as a new process for 
economically desalting salt water, 
thus opening up vast new possi- 
bilities for irrigating arid lands,” 
the Fortune article went on. 


In addition Dr. Taschdjian has 
suggested new sources of food, 
among them wood, cellulose, algae, 
and plankton, the sea-borne micro- 
organisms which the crew of the 
Kon-Tiki ate and thought tasted 
like caviar, Fortune said. 


“The world faces, as it always 
has, an endless struggle to feed 
itself, today and tomorrow,” the 
magazine article concluded. “It 
would be disastrous for man to 
assume that a solution is inevitable, 
that he can sit back and wait for 
science to supply it. But there is 
no reason for energetic and ingen- 
ious men to despair.” 


The object of Abraham Lincoln’s elassic tribute to mother- 
hood: “All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother,” 


was Nancy Hanks Lincoln, who died when he was a boy. 


“This book renders a timely service to America at an 


hour when the need for national unity is so urgent.” 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


“Ht we are te win the wor of nerves, 
Americe must rogein her shettered unity.” 


THE 


American Dream 


John A. O’Brien 


Dream _ an appeal for fair play, 
——s—€ justice and friendship 


and 
THE MATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AMO JEWS 


Wielding a gentle scalpel, Father O’Brien probes 
into the American body and exposes to light the disease 
of bigotry, explaining the conditions in which the virus 
of misunderstanding and strife can flourish. He then 
prescribes a course of therapeutic treatment to elimi- 
nate this disease . . . treatment which includes a climate 
of mutual respect, friendly cooperation, national unity, 
knowledge of other groups and intergroup education. 


Read every striking paragraph of this remark- 
able new booklet, published jointly by Our Sunday Vis- 
itor and the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Read about the Ueberalls, who helped a young 
Catholic priest-save his church. Years later fate helped 
him save the lives of their relatives from the furnaces 
of Hitler’s terror camps. Each page contains similar 
examples of warm, human experiences and powerful, 
convincing parallels which stress the critical need for 
tolerance, mutual understanding and respect. 


Spread good will with gift copies! 


Send copies to friends — Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish. Learn how you can perform a great ser- 
vee gh and country by first understanding the 

or cooperation. 
Then become a home miss 15¢ per copy 


sionary — and tell others. 15 or more, 12Y2c ea. ppd. 
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‘Best Sellers’ Sheen 


A new booklet 
for you to enjoy 


: IFE from the pen of 
Or CHRIST MOST REVEREND 


Fulton J. Sheen 


- Each of the 15 chapters deals with a particular period in 
F Christ’s life on earth. Bishop Sheen parallels events in Christ's 
: lifetime with the problems, sorrows, sacrifices and fears we ex- 
perience in these modern times. 

Every reader should gain much personal benefit from this 
new volume — timely as the minute. Here you find consolation 
in sorrow, hope after failure, encouragement in apprehension, 
fortitude in temptation — and above all, greater love for Christ 
as you get to know Him better. By all means, buy a copy for 
yourself and extra copies for special friends. 

50 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
Five or more, 40c each postpaid $23.00 per 100, plus postage 


MORE ‘BEST SELLERS’ BY BISHOP SHEEN 
The Rock Plunged Into Eternity...40c Justice and Charity....30c 
The Love That Waits For You 35c Crisis in Christendom....35c 
Peace, The Fruit of Justice....20c The Prodigal World....40c 
Light Your Lamps....40c You...30c The Divine Romance....25c 
The Modern Soul in Search of God...35c War And Guilt....25c 
Love On Pilgrimage....30c One Lord—One World....30c 
The Woman....35c Peace....40c The Eternal Galilean....40c 


All 17 Booklets for $5.25 Postpaid 


Order from the Book Department 


Visitor Huntington, Indiana 
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